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Co-operation Brings Success 
‘But more must be done---By Seth J. 7: Bush of New York 


important before eastern farmers today. 

Seth J. T. Bush is one of our leading 

fruit and market authorities and has been 
active for years in developing a better method 
tor marketing New York fruits. At the recent 
farmers’ congress at Lockport, N Y, he delivered 
this address. I trust our readers will give it 
wide publicity. It would be a splendid idea to 
read it at the next grange session, or other 
agricultural meeting.—[The Editor. 


Three years ago, realizing the seriousness of 
the situation confronting farmers and fruit- 
growers of New York, we organized the 
Eastern fruit and produce exchange, with 
headquarters at Rochester, N Y, for the sale 
and distribution of the products of western 
New York farms and orchards. Our sole 
purpose was to furnish the growers of New 
York efficient, up-to-date, honest sales ma- 
chinery for the handling of their products. 
The Eastern fruit and produce exchange 
represents a deliberate attempt on the part 
of New York growers to secure for themselves 
a larger part of the consumer’s dollar, and 
to secure for their products a wider distribu- 
tion into every nook and corner where they 
will be appreciated and consumed. After 
three seasons’ operations, during which we 
have handled between 2000 and 3000 cars, be- 
sides a great deal of tonnage in less than car- 
lots, not one single instance can be found of 
a transaction that will not bear the full light 
of day. 

The record made to date by the Eastern 
fruit and produce exchange will compare most 
favorably with that of any exchange ever or- 
ganized, including the great California fruit 
growers’ exchange. We are. splendidly 
equipped to handle the fruits and vegetables 
of western New York. All that is needed is 
greater tonnage, which is another word for 
eonsistent support of the growers. Our 
satisfied shippers are those who have stood 
by us regularly and allowed us to handle all 
their cars, properly packed and loaded; the 
dissatisfied ones are c 
those who let us have 
only an _ occasional 
car, usually of a 
quality that no local 
dealer would accept, 
and because we were 
unable to obtain 
fancy prices for their 
inferior products we 
were condemned. We 
expected to 


T HE topic here discussed is one of the most 


never 


satisfy all of our 
shippers, and never 
will. No organiza- 
tion will ever be able 
to get fancy prices 
for poorly grown, 
poorly graded and 
poorly packed fruits 
and vegetables. Our 
marketing problem 


can never be soived 
successfully until we 
have brought produc- 


tion to the highest 
standard and have 
properly prepared 


our products for mar- 
ket. No sales agency 
can ever overcome or 
correct the mistakes 
or neglect of the pro- ' 
ducer. The consumer 





is the court of last resort—he must be 
satisfied. 

The consumer is being educated, not by the 
growers of New York at their direct expense, 
but by the growers of the west, northwest 
and south at our indirect expense, and it is 
about time that we began to give a little in- 
struction ourselves. Confidence is the 
foundation of all successful business. The 
consumer pays with a standard dollar and is 
entitled to receive a standard package. 

There is a great deal to this marketing 
problem that the average producer who has 
been in the habit of taking his load of fruit 
to the nearest railroad station and exchanging 
it for a scrap of paper, which later on he has 
redeemed, according to its terms, by the man 
whose name is signed to it, providing said 
man is responsible, which he sometimes is 
not, does not think of or understand. The 
man who puts his whole time, thought and 
energy into the production of a crop, has 
little time to study market conditions and 
transportation and distribution problems. The 
selling of fruit is a specialized industry and 
should be handled by experts. We are really 
manufacturers of the world’s food supply, but 
unlike all other manufacturers we have been 
blundering along blindly without giving any 
thought to efficiency. 


Selling Is an Expert Business 


In every other line of manufacture, one set 
of men produces the article and another set 
sells it. Farmers and fruit growers on 
the other hand have insisted on playing 
the game from every angle, without any re- 
gard to their qualifications. The average man 
has some difficulty in being an expert in more 
than one line of endeavor. The man who 
plans his crops, plants, tills, fertilizes, sprays, 
thins, prunes, harvests and prepares for mar- 


ket, at the same time running the gauntlet 
of germs, parasites and adverse climatic con- 
ditions, has done at least one man’s work, and 
he ought to have sense enough to see that 
the sale and distribution of his products is 
another man’s work, and should be handled 
only by men who are experts in that par- 
ticular business. 

The collection of damage claims is one of 
the most important, and at the same time one 
of the most vexatious problems handled by 
the Eastern exchange. Every transportation 
charge has to be checked up and verified. 
We have been astounded to find that 75 per 
cent of the freight bills rendered by the rail- 
road companies are incorrect as to over- 
charges and uadercharges. In the three sea- 
sons we have operated we have collected thovu- 
sands of dollars for our shippers that they 
personally would never have collected. 


Selling by Auction 


We bave heard a great deal about the auc- 
tion system of selling New York products 
lately. The Eastern exchange is now, and 
always has been, prepared to supply this serv- 
ice to its shippers, not only at New York, 
but in all of the other auction markets 
throughout the country and Canada. With 
the service we furnish goes the personal 
supervision of our own salaried and bonded 
representatives, who are on the job to protect 
our shippers in every possible way, who are 
in a position to know personally all of the 
buyers, to supervise the display of samples, 
and to withdraw a car from the sale if it is 
not bringing a proper price, and handle it at 
private sale, or offer it again at auction 
later on. 

The great obstacle to co-operation in New 
York is the grower himself; he has so long 
unwittingly permitted himself to be exploited, 

going through life 








Long Experience Brings Results to These New York Cherry Growers 


asking two questions, 
How much is it? and 
How much will you 
give me? — letting 
someone else name 
the price on every- 
thing that he buys 
and everything that 
he sells, that it would 
appear that he has 
really come to like it, 
for he can be de- 
pended upon to play 
right into the hands 
of those same _ in- 
terests that have 
been receiving both 
his condemnation and 
support all these 
years, the moment 
that some of his 
more progressive 
neighbors organize 
an association for 
their own and his 
protection and benefit. 

The time for reso- 
lution is past; the 
time for action has 
come; not by a few 
far-seeing men alone, 
but united action by 

{To Page 1).] 
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By wnanimous vote last week congress 
ratified the federal farm loan bill, President 
Witson signed it, and the 
federal farm loan act is 
now the law of the land. 
The magnitude of the vic- 
tory which farmers secured in this new act 
is too big te be realized at sight. The ultimate 
effect should be a gradual lowering of farm 
mortgage interest rates throughout the coun- 
try. The new method has been fully de- 
seribed im our previous issues. A descriptive 
leaflet with blank ferm fer starting the pre- 
liminary toward a farmers’ borrowing club, 
which the new law calls a national farm 
loan association, will be sent free on request 
to American Agriculturist, New York. Ques- 
tions .on the subject will be freely answered. 
A number of such requests already received 
proves farmers’ interest in what bids to be 
so helpful to them. 


Farmers’ Victory 
in Loan Law 


The automobile did not injure the status 
of the horse. It did occasion certain shifts 
of breeds and service, 
The Horse's Friends but did not injure the 
horse business. Auto- 
mobiles have added happiness to the human 
race, and removed much unkindness, in- 
humaneness and cruel treatment from the 
horse kind Now the same experience is 
being repeated with motor trucks, as is proven 
by the articles and pictures in this issue. 
Good tse for distilleries and breweries which 
are being put out of business by the “dry” 
vote and prohibition: 
Make potato alcohol, 
denatured, for use in the 
arts and industries and 
as fuel. There is an unlimited market for 
potato alcohol in place of gasoline for auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors, stationary and mov- 
able engines, and all other fuel purposes for 
which gasoline is employed. There are many 
other industrial ways in which potato alcohol 
may be employed, as in paints, varnishes, ete. 
The denatured spirits are of such a character 
that it is practically impossible for them to 
be used as a beverage. Breweries and dis- 
tilleries can afford to pay a price for potatoes 
that will make this crop compare with wheat 
in profit to the grower. This matter is of the 
largest importance to the farming and manu- 


Potato Alcohol 
Instead of Gasoline 


facturing interests of the whole country, for 
breweries and distilleries which heretofore 
have turned out intoxicating liquors can be 
utilized as a market for a greatly increased 
potato crop, producing therefrom fuel spirits 
which may be sold in competition with 
gasoline. 


Selling Weedy Seed 


In most states pure seed laws are ad- 
ministered by the agricultural college or 
state station. These institutions are in the 
best position to give proper attention to bet- 
ter seed. This is true providing the station 
individuals fully appreciate the responsibili- 
ties of their positions, and at the same time 
are guided by proper ideals. We are led to 
mention this matter from an experience re- 
cently called to our attention by the Wing 
seed company of Ohio. This company re- 
cently bought some oats from a middle west 
state. The oats were passed on by an in- 
dividual connected with the state station; 
600 bushels of the oats proved to be all right, 
but 900 bushels were badly infested with 
Canada thistle. It seems that the party sell- 
ing the oats was a member of the state pure 
seed association. From the testimony evi- 
dently both the seller and the station official 
charged with the administration of the law 
knew that the oats contained the thistle 
seeds. The Wing seed company purchased 
the cats believing that approval by the sta- 
tion was sufficient indorsement as to the 
quality of the seeds. It now turns out that 
this station official believes anybody is justi- 
fiable “in selling bad seeds if he can get 
away with it.” 

If a station is to pass on seeds it should 
do its work honestly or not at all; and if a 
pure-seed association has in its membership 
certain people who play on the good name 
of such an organization, using its reputation 
to pass off on an unsuspecting public bad 
seeds, that association is under moral obliga- 
tion to examine into its membership, sep- 
arate the sheep from the goats and throw 
the unworthy ones out. Any station official 
who countenances a bad practice such as re- 
lated here, is not deserving of respect and is 
a disgrace to the institution with which he is 
connected. If our seed laws are to mean any- 
thing, they must be honestly administered, 
and administered by men of proper training 
and of high moral purpose. 


Critical Production Point 

Every farmer, knowingly or unknowingly, 
is striving for the critical production point 
in his farming methods. This is the point at 
which his methods to force the crop give the 
greatest difference between cost of growing 
the crop and returns from the sale of the 
product. Too frequentlv the newer ideas of 
forcing crops are overworked. It must be 
remembered that increased production and 
increased returns do not necessarily mean 
greater profit. If the actual cost of getting 
a greater production narrows the margin be- 
tween total cost and total returns, the critical 
production point is passed. It is the farmer’s 
job—and no small one either—to find this 
point. The only way to do it is by keeping 
strict account of the cost and returns of each 
crop. Some of these big-yield-per-acre farm- 
ers might find that they were not making as 
much money as some of the smaller-yield- 
per-acre growers. It behooves every producer 
to mind his P’s and Q’s when working for 
greater production that he may not pass the 
critical production point and begin to lessen 
the margain between cost and returns. 


Argentine Corn shows about 5 per cent 
less moisture when it reaches this country 
than domestic, a little higher percentage of 
protein and a higher percentage of fat in 
comparison with commercial corn When it 
goes on the market. Argentine corn will 
will ren 12 to 4 per cent moisture on the 
average. 


twooks like the biggest hay crop on record 
— if it all can be harvested perfectly. 


Advantage in Motor Trucks 


If I knew what I now know I would have 
bought a motor truck a year before I did. 
I bought four mules in the spring previous to 
buying a motor truck. The mules cost me 
$1400. We haul six and seven loads of cab- 
bage a day with the truck and we take 100 
crates of cabbage on one load. With a team 
we can haul but two loads a day and can take 
but 40 to 45 crates on one load. In hauling 
manure with the truck we haul three and four 
loads a day ahd we put twice as much on the 
truck as when we use a three mule team. 
Such a team cannot haul but one load from 
that same place a day. On Tuesday and Fri- 
day morning the truck starts away about 
3 o’clock in the morning to take a load to 
one market, then returning home another 
load is sent to another market. This done, 
the driver gets a load of manure and the 
truck is home about 7 or 7.30 o’clock the 
Same morning. We cannot do that with three 
teams. It would take till dinner time te de 
the same work with three teams. 

When I bought the truck we sold seven 
mules. I had 17 mules in all before I bought 
the track. As far as expenses are concerned, 
when we drove the mules to town in the 
winter time, when the roads were slippery, 
it cost me from $20 to $25 a week to keep 
the mules properly shod. With the truck we 
do not have that trouble and expense. When 
the truck is not in use it does not cost any- 
thing. I have the truck going in the second 
year. My tires are good for one year more. 
The truck is the cheapest and does more 
work than four teams. Once a user of the 
truck yeu would not do without one. I have 
a three-ton truck and have had very little 
trouble with it the two years I have used it. 
[John M. Diehl & Sons, Maryland. 

In regard to marketing produce in motor 
trucks, I weuld say this: Ft is conveyed te 
market in a good deal shorter time. It teok 
four hours with a horse and wagon where 
it. only takes me now two hours with motor 
truck. This is a saving of five hours on a 
trip. It saves also 50 cents an hour for the 
team and wagon and 30 cents an hour for 
the man whose time is worth that. The ex- 
pense of a trip by team runs $4, plus $1 for 
stabling the team and 25 cents spent where 
you water the horses going and coming, which 
a sensible man will do in the hot weather. 
This makes a total cost of $5.25 or less the 
man of $3.75 for one trip with horses. The 
total expense with a truck last season was 4% 
gallons of gasoline at 14 cents, or 63 cents, 
two quarts of oil at 15 cents and about two 
cents’ worth of other grease, which brings 
the total up to 80 cents. This leaves a sav- 
ing of $2.95 on a trip of 35 miles. 

The produce is conveyed in as good or 
better condition on a truck as on a wagon. 
I am saying this when a truck is driven about 
12 to 14 miles an hour. In the way of up- 


: keep I base my statements on a careful driver 


for either horses or motor. I dare say the 
horseshoes for horses cost as miuch as the 
tires on a truck, for we have brick pavements, 
asphalt and cobblestone 12 miles and ma- 
cadam the balance of the way of about 17 or 
18 miles. Our horses are fed four feedings 
of oats a day, when marketing, which is 
usually four to six quarts to a feeding; so 
we save at least half our oats in marketing 
the motor way. Another thing: If when 
we come home we want to do some work with 
the horses we need not wait until they have 
eaten and rested a little bit; we can hitch 
them up and work them. We don’t necd 
to think while we are working how tired 
they are from trotting on those hard roads. 
On the other hand, if there is much team 
work to do the team can be working a full 
day while the boss, or whoever he is, is 
away to market. 

Up to this time our truck has needed no 
repairs save a new fan belt and for burning 
out the carbon which was $2.50. The motor 
way is the nicest, quickest and most com- 
fortable way of marketing, taking a very 
heavy and tiresome load off the shoulders of 
one of our dearest friends among the beasta, 
which is the horse.—[{Farmer, New York, 
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White Truck Hauling Three-Bottom Deep Tilling Plow 


HE MOTOR TRUCK has come. It is here now, in the city, in 

i the country, en the farm. It owes its coming, not to dis- 
loyalty or dislike of that best of beasts, the horse, but en- 
motor-propelled vehicles may be 
time, and at less expense 
and other 


tirely to an economical fact that 
ised to cover longer distances in shorter 
than maintaining road horses and horse-drawn wagons 
road vehicles for a similar purpose. 

The service value and importance of the motor truck are no 


longer a question in town and city work. They are as fixed in busi- 

















William Terpster in Market with His Mogul 


ness life as electric or steam power, the typewriter or the telephone. 
In rural districts they are more recently used. For a time it was a 
question which was the more economical, horses or motor truck? 
That problem is being worked out. For long hauls, rapia work, 
frequent trips, the motor truck has the advantage. A market gar- 
dener, an orchardist, a dairyman, can now market 20 to 40 miles as 
easily and as readily with a motor truck as is possible for horse-drawn 
wagons to come a distance of five to 10 miles. Furthermore, the motor 
truck has widened the production areas. When one has to haul direct 
to market either milk, fruit or truck, it is of importance that the 

















Four-Ton Packard Loading with Wheat 


_ Direct from thresher at J. P. Graves’s farm in Washington, to be de- 
livered into cars or mill at Spokane with onlygthis one handling. He 
is enthusiastic over the worth of motor trucks upon his three farms. 


time consumed in travel be not too long, otherwise the product be- 
comes stale, or the buyers will have departed before the load arrives 
at market. 

The farm problem of quick hauling has been partially solved in 
the automobile—for small packages and light loads. The trailer, 
hitched on behind the automobile, satisfactorily provides for still 
larger loads, such as milk from a single farm, other dairy produce, 
poultry products, and small sales of fruit and garden products. But 
when big quantities are to be shipped, when they are to be marketed 


in all seasons, in good weather and bad weather, or when it is im- 


Motor Trucks 


For farmers’ use and inter- 


urban transportation 


portant to get to wholesale markets early with large crates, bags 
and barrels, then the heavy motor truck is the horseless team for 
doing this work. 

In many sections it is possible for the motor truck to compete 
with the railroad in shipping farm products. For example, the newly 
organized Monmouth county (N J) shippers’ association in investigat- 
ing the best and cheapest methods for putting the products of eastern 

















Hall Truck Hauling Milk Twice Daily 


Monmouth county upon the New York city market, found that the 
motor truck offers great possibilities. The leaders of this active co- 
operative association have recently negotiated with the railroad for 
a reduction in freight rates, which on some products they believe 
excessively high. The railroad has refused to grant the request for 
lower rates. Negotiating with several motor truck concerns the 
association finds that it can put its products on the New York mar- 
ket at a lesser transporation cost than the present railroad freight 
rates would allow.—[The Editor. 

I have a truck farm. I raise produce for the market, the dis- 
tance to which from my home is 22 miles. Doing this hauling is 

















A Big Load of Alfalfa—-White Truck 


where I find the motor truck a profitable investment. Besides my 
own marketing I do hauling throughout the neighborhood, hauling 
hogs, cattle, sheep, grain or any farm produce. I have a two-ton 
motor truck and it has given perfect satisfaction. My truck costs 
much less than the keeping of horses to do the same work I am 
perfectly satisfied with my investment and use of the motor truck. 
[Fred Roessler, Ohio. 

I think a commercial truck is the only thing for the up-to-date 
farmer, especially when long runs have to be made and inconvenient 
from railroad. Have been using truck four years for hauling produce 
to market in the shape of pork, hams, bacon, butter, eggs, poultry, etc. 
I have a 1%-ton truck. I live 25 miles from market. It takes about 
two hours, where it took six hours with team. It does not pay to 
use a 1%-ton truck to haul a one-horse load. In handling perishable 
goods I think the truck the only thing, especially when you can do 
with several horses less. In short, I often say it’s the most practical 
farm machinery on my farm.—[John C. Clemens, Pennsylvania. 

















Carrying Apples to Market in the Barker Truck 











Light, Small Trucks Delivering Milk 
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4 Different Sizes and 
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American Agriculturist 


Wants to 
Serve You 


By telling you where to get things 
you want, but don’t know where to find, 
Orange Judd American A griculturist’s 
Service Bureau will answer by mail, 
free of cost, subscribers’ inquiries con- 
cerning anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what yeu need. 

We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 





Iimerican Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 
American Aericulturist, 
31S Fourth Ave., New York City 


Inclosed is @ two-cent stamp 


Where Can I Buy: 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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Handling the Hay Crop 


There are certain immutable forces 
that contrel us, desire to change 
them as we may. 
One of these is 
the time for cut- 
ting hay. For 
many years in 
my early mem- 
ory we allowed 
the hay plants to 
come to full ma- 
turity before 
harvest in or- 
der to get the 
largest tonnage. 
Later we dis- 
covered that the 
feeding value 
was much higher 
before maturity. 
said: Just look at the 
pasture grass, how 
either growth or 
hay cut as 

Well, we 
theory and 
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Some of us 
small succulent 
animals thrive on it, 
milk! Why not get our 
nearly as possible like it? 
tried and discovered that 
practice were far apart. The extra 
feeding value was there sure enough 
but only about one year in five would 
Dame Nature give us weather favor- 
able for drying these immature 
plants. We are much safer to wait 
and lose some of the feeding value, 
than to cut green and have moldy 
hay, often unpalatable to the stock 
if not moldy. I am convinced 
that mow curing of hay fully 
important field curing. Some- 
where probably from 6 to 10% of 
surplus moisture can disposed 
in the mow. 

T have no carefully worked out data 
to prove the general moisture changes 


is 


as as 


be 


ot 


that take place, beyond weighing in 
hay from the field, well cured, and 
weighing out the same hay which 


seems to indicate that the amove range 
of percentage is normal. 

The aim should be to hoid as much 
moisture as possible in the mow and 
not make it a breeding place for un- 
desirable bacteria. The condition of 
hay is determined when fed, by a 
peculiar aroma that I am unable to 
describe and by freedom from _ that 
dusty condition that again cannot be 
described. No doubt if we could 
concentrate our analysis of hay cur- 
ing te the one operation’ involved, 
namely, of evaporation of water, we 
facilitate the produc- 
tion of better hay. 

To get this moisture evenly dis- 
tributed through the mow is the hay- 
maker's essential problem. Te get it, 
the hay should be uniformly dried in 
the field, where the tedder is our best 
friend, and then to distribute uniform- 
ly in the mow, so that air-spaces, mois- 
and solid matter shall be alike 


ture 
throughout. The hay loader and 
horsefork are not helpful in improv- 
ing auality. When hay was entirely 


handled with hand forks the weight 
alcne weuld indicate the condition 
and would become a natural check 
upon housing improperly cured hay. 
We cannot strike a working balance 
by overdrying a part and underdrying 
a part, expecting that assimilation 
will take place in the mow. The fod- 
der will come out dusty and maybe 
mclév 

There is no halfway compromise 
between silage and first-class hay. We 
must either have all of the water of 
the mature plants for silage, or have 
the free moisture taken out down to 
6 to 10% for hay. The problems of the 
haymakers this year are many, grass 
plants full of water, humid atmos- 
phere, ground soaked with water and 
silage corn to care for at the same 
time 

Dn the Cook-Blodget farms we have 
been eble to keep abreast o* the 
weather by running our tractor night 


and day. We are now trying to work 
out some method of using the 24 
hours in caring for the corn crop 


a j and harvesting hay at the same time. 


was planted as late as June 
24, and generally upon land not well 
fitted. Of course, much care will be 
needed and this care will come di- 
rectly in the hay harvest. 

There is no legitimate reason why 
farm operations should not be run 
on a day and night schedule. Manu- 
facturing industry finds it profitable 
to run two shifts of men and in some 
cases three shifts of eight hours each: 
why not the farm? We must be fair 
and not expect men to double up, nor 
can we expect horses to do more than 
a day's work in 24-hours, but we can 
increase the efliciency of our system 
and keep even with our work. The 
manufacturer's problem is to keep his 
capital working. Our problem as 
farmers is to keep pace with the 
season. Corn must be cared for when 
ready and it cannot be done next fall 
or winter. 

Als Well After AN 


The general estimate of the season 
by common consent is discouraging, 
and yet, in so far as my observation 
goes, the pastures were never before 
in better condition, meadows are fine 
and the country is full of clover. Other 
crops, spring sowed, will come along. 
Corn, of course, is late, but the per- 
centage of land in New York and the 
east small that will not have a 
chance to produce a normal crop. 

Why should we complain about a 
10% acreage delayed when the bal- 
ance luxuriant. Grass in abun- 
dance is always an anchor sheet for 
animal husbandry. Milk flow is keep- 


Corn 


is 


is 


ing up well. Many times the milk 
flow has by July 1 made a 25% shrink- 


age and pastures getting dry; now we 
are getting a full flow and prices high 
when compared to an average of the 


past 15 years. 
When the family does the work 
these. are the most prosperous farm 


times since the civil war. The expenses 
are light and the income has nearly 
doubled since the 90’s. Of course we 
can figure it out as pretty bad now. 
T like to do it myself occasionally, but 
~When I think of the days when I 
figured a good many dividends to our 
patrons at 60 to 70 cents net per 100 
pounds of milk, and, of course, that 
is all we got for our own milk. I try 
to adjust myself to some right think- 
ong and say, “Well, I guess we 
are about as well off as the average 
of people in other lines of effort.” 

I have yet to know a person who 
persistently thought the world was 
against him that did not finally get 
where everyone was against him. I 
have too much self-respect to say 
that every other interest is trying to 
down me. The agricultpral atmos- 
phere becomes occasionally charged 
with pessimistic sayings and litera- 
ture, which will neither grow crops, 
preduce milk, nor market them. It’s 
a menace to good citizenship, good 
farming and good government.—[H. 
E. Cook. 





Cutting and Curing Hay 

H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

We start mowing in the morning 
somewhere around 9 o’clock. Some 
times I use two machines and keep 
them going steadily until I am sure we 
have enough grass to cut to keep us 
busy the rest of the day. My aim is 
to cut just enough to be able to put 
away that day. Of course if the weath_ 
er is extremely good, we keep the 
mowers going and have a continuous 
affair of the whole thing. Hay made 
in this manner comes out bright and 
of ‘lear color. It selis better, and 
farm stock eat it more readily. I use 
the tedder, starting after mowing 1s 
under way. If the hay is lodged or 
very thick and heavy, I give a second 
stirring up. This generally suffices for 
proper curing. 

Timothy is at its best and just right 
for cutting when in full bloom. Clover 
hay even at its best is a pretty hard 
crop to cure owt. As a feed I can find 
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nothing to surpass it, hence I am will< 
ing to give extra care at harvest. E 
would rather have twe or three loads 
of clover hay properly cured and 
stored than twice that quantity with 
the heads and leaves black and mil- 
dewed and molded. Such hay is nearly 
worthiess, even often dangereus. Yet 
how much of such hay is actually 
made all over the country each year! 

I cut the clover when about onec- 
third ef the bloom has turned brown 
and the leaves here and there look a 
golden color. Clover is cut after the 
dew is off, in the morning. I use a 
side-delivery rake. This tool leaves 
the hay loose. The air readily passes 
through and thus aids in curing. [ 
never like to cut more clover than we 
can reodily handle that afternoon. 

L have a low-wheeled wagon for 
hauling from the field. I believe such 
a wagon has a place on every farm. 
The tires are wide and the soft places 
in the field are never cut up as usually 
is the case when narrow tires are 
used. Actually this wide tire wagon 
permits heavier loads than ethers. In 
unloading, nothing pays so well as 
proper barn equipment. Our hayfork 
is run on a track and adjustable to 


any mow in the barn. With only a 
few minutes’ work we have it in 
operation. 





Thinning Fruit Pays 


Whenever the crop on a tree is too 
large for normal maturity the Penn- 
sylvania state college advocates thin- 
ning. This should be done as soon as 
the June drop is largely over or when 
the fruit is about an inch in diameter. 
All defective fruits should first be re- 
moved and the remainder thinned toa 
distance of at least 4 imches, unless 
they are on opposite sides of the limb 
and the limb as a whole is not well 
loaded. Grape shears or similar imple. 
ments are sometimes used for this. 
With a little practice and care the 
work may probably be done faster 
without shears with at least as little 
damage to fruit spurs and fruit. 

Thinning increases the size of fruits, 
avoids breakage of limbs, reduces 
drain on both tree and soil by avoid- 
ing unnecessary seed production, and 
probably increases quality by affording 
opportunity for normal development. 
It doubtless tends, also to increase the 
crop of succeeding years, although this 
has not yet been actually proved ex- 
perimentally. 





Experience with Sweet Cherries 


L. G. YOUNGS, ERIE COUNTY, PA 


The growing of sweet cherries has 
been practiced in a limited way along 
the southern shore of Lake Erie for 
many years, generally with success, 
but sometimes, as in 1915, excessive 
and long continued wet weather has 
cracked the fruit and ruined the 
crop. The loss in 1915 was the most 
complete I have ever known; only a 
few bushels of early varieties like the 
Yellow Spanish were secured. The 
excessive wet spoiled Napoleon, El- 
ton, Schmidt's Big, Black Tartarian, 
Bing and even Windsor, which is not 
usually subject te cracking. 

Our planting of 75 Bing cherry 
trees is recent. I would advise plant- 
ers to go slow in planting Bing or 
Lambert, until their adaptability te 
the east is established. We should 
not lose sight of the fact that many 
of these new verieties brought for- 
ward by nurserymen came from the 
dry sections of the west. Their suc- 
cess in the moist climate of the east 
is doubtful, beeause of the pro- 
nounced tendency to crack. 

We set a small orchard of sweet 
cherries in 1914. Of these about 124 
were Windsor, 75 Schmidt's Bigar- 
reau, 50 Napoleon Bigarreau, 10 Lam- 
bert and 25 Ida. The Ida is an old 
cherry grown successfully in some 
sections of Pennsylvania, but has not 
been grown to my knowledge in our 
sections of Erie county, Pa. I be- 
lieve it is worthy of more extensive 
planting, but only a few nurserymen 
grow it. 

Sweet cherries are planted 20 to 30 
feet apart. Prune the inside leaders 
from the center of the tree. The or- 
chard will look ragged for a while, 
but it’s the best way to spread the 
trees and get a low, wide head. The 
center will thicken and give a well- 
balanced head later on. Prices of 
sweet cherries vary from $3 to $5 a 
bushel. The demand for sweet cher- 
ries has never been fully supplied ia 
Erie county. Sour cherries are largely 
grown. However, recent cherry plant~ 
ings will remedy this. 
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Threshing from Field or Stack 
Shall wheat be thre from the 


field directly, or first st: d and then 
threshed? Dr J. W. T. Duvel, before 
the hearing of the agricultural com- 
mitteee in congress, stated that taken 
as a basis experts were willing to pay 
a difference of 2 cents a bushel for 
grain properly handled through the 
stack over that for grain’ threshed 
from the field. 

Mr Steel: Is it not a fact that the 
farmer who stacks his grain is in ex- 
actly the same class as the man who 
threshes out the shock? 

Dr Duvel: Yes sir; that is usually 
true, but if the farmer knows he has 
a better grain than someone else he is 
then in position to demand a better 
price. They do not do that at the ele- 
vator. That is because of the general 
system of grading which they have. 
They buy simply as wheat. If you sell 


a discount of 1 or 2 eens 0 mie! ff DQ You Raise 40 Bushels of Wheat Per Acre? 


the elevator manager to pay the same 








wes 
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AV Wheat Field in Cayuga County, N. Y. which produced over 40 bushels of sound Wheat per acre. 


price for your neighbor’s poor wheat. R ' . 
The time is not far distant when good If you were planning to secure the benefit of the present high wheat prices and 
farmers will refuse to accept such od 40 b h ] 

‘Sciteiainsthy produce ushels per acre on your own farm— 

Mr Haugen: You mean if the farmer ° ° . 
knew that his grain was a better grain What kind of soil would you select and how would you prepare it? 
than that generally sold in his com- What variety of seed would you sow? How much seed per acre? 

youl in a position t . . : 
ituaiw  .. How would you prevent the smut and avoid the ravages of the Hessian fly: 

Dr Duvel: Yes, sir. How much fertilizer would you use per acre? Would you use Lime with it? 

Mr Steel: But if he did not call at- P 2 J : " ‘ 
tention to it, they would not call his To aid our farmer friends in securing the greatest profit from their wheat crops we have published a 
attention to it and pay him more? — practical booklet entitled "Winter Wheat." - All of the questions mentioned above and many others are 

Dr Duvel: No. But if they buy it answered in this booklet. It will well repay your careful reading. If you will tell us the number of 


by grades and farmers are not ac- * ° P : 
Gauaa wis eeuten-thek coudtihatl acres of wheat that you intend to sow this season we will send you a copy free of charge. 


would not exist. 


Mr Haugen: It is becoming quite The Coe-Mortimer Company 


common in congress to reflect on the ag : ; 
intelligence of the farmer. They are Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 

treated as a lot of ignoramuses. I think a e 

we had better call a halt on that. I ' 51 Chambers Street New York City 

pe ene be ig WAR PRICES FOR WHEAT OFFER UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN FARMERS 
—_c : INSURE THE SUCCESS OF YOUR CROP BY USING 





Cutting Corn for Silage E. Frank Coe’s Special Grain Fertilizers 


The New Jersey station draws at- 
tention to a tendency among some of 
the best dairymen, who realize the 


value of corn silage as a feed, to put 
their corn into the silo at such an 
" principles of good en- 
ine construction so plain and so in- 
enjoy reading it. rite today, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1800 EmpireBidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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grade of silage, even though it is 
stored in a perfect silo. Silage cut at 
the right time and kept in a good silo 
is one of the most economical and 
palatable feeds which can be fed to 
the dairy cow. It is economical be- 
cause a large amount of food nutri- 
ents can be raised to the acre in _~ and Nursery Practice 
corn crop, and these nutrients can be |" ’ . By M. G. Kains 
handled and stored in a most econom- DOESN T COST MUCH Stas BUT WORTH A LOT TO You F< nag | directions he r propagation of fru 
ical and convenient way when the : tiem, eeedl “ae grafting, budding, © nursery 2 
corn is cut and put in the silo. management, and the ‘laws affecting mS . 
Another point, which is of consider-| = «= _—s_qaquugllt MMMM UM Sn es : 
able value, is the action which the Sweet Corn 










3 R= today 
lor this Book. 


It tells of big openings—for live § 4 
men—in a business fullof op- ff 

portunities and not overcrowded. 
And it tells how we assist youto £ 
get started earning $25 to 0a @ 
week. Write today. Practical Auto ™ 
School, 66-H Beaver &t., New York. 


New and Recent Books: 


These books will prove extremely useful 
to any farmer who desires to obtain the 
latest data pertaining to his business. 






early stage of growth that it is prac- The liveli 
tically impossible to make a first-class FRE Gaatee eke be 
resiing that any man or boy will 
1800 Caktand Ave. 


or 
published. Tells the 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Plant Propagation, Greenhouse 








By A. E. Wilkinson 
The whole subject of Sweet Corn Culture i 


corn undergoes when placed in the : 
silo. This is a fermenting process dur- Don't Wait for ‘‘The Z ee DS, —. vane, methods of eultu e. 

“ . : - co vere owilg ane rocesses 0 arying at = 
ing which the sugar in the corn is Threshers” — Do It Capacities from 20 to canning are complewly covered............ *s ).75 E 


changed to several acids. This softens ‘ Bly - 
- Be: ushroom Growing 
the fibers, makes the protein more Yourself, It’s Cheaper 120 bushels per hour By B. M. Duggar 
This book presents accurately and faithfully t)« 


digestible, and adds desirable flavors. MAKES : | 

The proper time of cutting corn is SMALI HRESHE YOU INDEPENDEN ames ~~ —— oy Manse os 5 — 
when the majority of the ears are in templates growing mushrooms..............- $1.50 
the “‘glazed stage.”’ If cut for silage at There's your thresher. Even with asmall acreage of grain, this is just the thing for you. A Living from Eggs and Poultry 
It will save you the inconvenience of waiting for “Threshers’’ to come to your farm. It By W. H. Brown 


an earlier period it contains such a - 
<7 doesn’t take up much room and it’s made to do good work. We would like to tell you all A sir 

‘ > = © “_ b 7 ‘ simple lefinite plan which will t a safe 

high percentage of sugar that the re about it—it’s a time and money saver for you. guide to the progressive farmer and ‘inquiring 

75 


sult will be silage containing such a SONNE a5 acdveasveshubd ssunvkachdedeanses { 
f a = E S K e 4 & Castration of Domesticated Animals 
E By Schoenleber and Dykstra 





















large amount of acid that it will be 
unpalatable. It is much _ better to 








make the mistake of cutting too late For 75 years we’ve been making a Thresher for every require- 5 Primarily jintended for the stock relser, vat it = 
ath a early, as the only ob- ment. They handle rye, wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, beans, Fe ee eee. ee Sees 
rather than too arty } peas and grass seed and they do your work quickly, cleanly . : bd mere rat eek — a : 


and cheaply. Before buying a thresher read our story. Cata- 


jection to late cutting is the loss of v 
hreshers, Horse log free. Write for it to-day. 
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The Manufacture of Ice Creams 























pre ore ga ber the — Mi ath _ aware, Gacstine Heaines eture © 
Stalks Cc oo muc a anda are s 
“rg — hy and Saw Machines A.W. GRAY’S SONS, 8 SOUTH St., MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. By Frandsen and Markham 
liable to mold. This may be remedicd ee. : ] 
, re thi =} vital interest to ¢ ice cream makers, dairy- 
by the addition of water w hile the silo men and dairy atudenta, Everything of importan: 
is being filled. concerning the industry has been included & az 
‘ : Hoi clear, TFACTICAl WAY. .cccccseccccccccecsscess 2.00 2 
Corn when cut during the “silk | Ti/ SELECT THE RIGHT DIGGER ) py Meer : 
stage’’ contains practically half the To get the greatest profits youmust useaprop- with different attachments suitable for any soil, Bow Farmers Co-operate and 
z , “vy P ‘rr and food erly enol dimmer. Han digging and unsuit- We also have the renowned Success Junior and Double Profits 
amount of dry matter and food nu- able diggers waste thousands of dollars yearly. Gilt Edge Walking Harvesters for smal crops. By Clarence Poe 
trients as corn that is cut for the silo No one digger is adapted to all conditions of soil, |§ New booklet, Harvesting the Potato Cro .? gives nae Par eee 
. Thru our extensive study we are enabledtooffer full particulars of the ferent Farquhar ma- This is the most helpful book on this subjec 
from seven to 14 days after the ker- Yhe Farquhar Elevator Digger im three sizes as__— chines. apne ne tell us he acreage planted —— bes ~ ji Bang — n ov the — a 
"hi chine: equipped and will ou le ‘armer. ‘ontaining chapters on hc ) zanize, = 
nels have begun to glaze. This empha- shown low. These mu S are equip) we send you a copy free. by-laws, rules and regulations to adopt, parlia- : 
sizes the importance of allowing the ‘ BE 4 (4 » rar ore. Lre. mentary TUles, CC. .cerceesecceseesesececess $1.50 
- = ee z —~ 7 ee , Yor, 


FREE ON APPLICATION 

Send fer our new and elaborately illustrated 
36 pages, 6x9 inches, containing descrip 

tions the above and also 500 of the most 
practical and modern books on farming and allied 
subjects, the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate 
question that may present itself. This will be 
sent for the asking 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
: Ashland Bildg,. 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York 


ears to get well glazed before the corn 
is cut for silage. 














Home Geography—What county, a 
rectangle, is bounded on the north by 
Colorado, on the east by Oklahoma, 
on the south by Texas and on the 
west by New Mexico? Name the 
county and state. 


Mention A A When You Write. Bat FARQUHAR 





























FORCE amg 
LOW Down Si tdstitad 


with six-fan blower means less power, Iss 
labor and trouble. The Silberzahn—the king 
Ensilage Cutters—is the only cylinder cut- 
ter made with all steel frame. Guarantees long- 
et lite—more compact. Low down feed table 
makes feeding easy. Built for speed—can't be 
clogged. Has malleable knife heads, reversible 
teed rollers, positive safety device. 
Write for new catalog 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
108 South Water St., West Bend, Wis. 


Dept. A Box 474 
Batavia, N. Y¥. 


Light Rurairg 


_Silberzah 


Experiment Station tests prove 
that the nearer silos approach 
being air-tight, the better the silage 

and the less the loss. 


are positively air-tight—doors and all— 
made of anti-corrosive NO-CO-KO 
METAL, the great rust-resistant. 
cu getahandsome ailo that stands solid 
ane ts s tife- tree - 
proof, weath 
« Pbk a pr voed, 8 r pale proof. 
Easy to erect 
ZYRO Me ett Silos are enny te erect. The 
val checia are ‘easly fastened in 
pl we by twe mon. 
WRITE FOR COOKLET telling why air- 
tighe rh ys Metal Silos mean sweetest 
lowest cost im the long rua. 


The Canton — & er Co. 
one 
Box 
1001 
Aati- Ay 
Jerrost 
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NEWTON’S “sry cinsty Bitemorr 
Some cases cured by 1st or 2nd $1 can. 


Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
- heaves or money refunded. 








The original and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy tor Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 34 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
WNDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


fe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hoga 
1.00 per cun at deale.s, at same price by parcel post, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY ©0., Toledo, Ohio 


PROTECT YOUR COWS 


FROM FLY TORTURE 


milk flow pays for the 
small cost of No-Fly. 
several times over. 
Spray the cattle 
once a day with this 
lquid, which will not 


oa ; taint the milk, blister 


the skin, nor gum the hair. 


j Used by thousands of the best dairy- 
men throughout the ceuntry for years 





The increased 


Money back if it doesn’t do the work 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send us 
his mame and $1.00 for a gallon can of 
No-Fly, prepaid. Agents wanted 
W. D. CARPENTER co., 
S10 E. Water St., 












Syracuse, N. v. I 
oat se? tf 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair or lay 
up the horse. $2.00 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 M free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 379 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 
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FROST-PROOF 


Three walls. instead of the usual one 
these silos air tight. frost and water 
proof Preserves silage perfectly. Require 
no hoops. Cost ao more than single wall 
silos. Most durable. Guaranteed. Many 
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gatisfied users. Send pestal for catalo 
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Milk Producers Get Demands 


When Brownville farmers in Jeffer- 


on county, N Y, threatened to ship 
milk to cheese factories if a cut in 
price was made, managers of the New 
York firm of Ullman & Hauk changed 
their mind and promised there would 
be no reduction in price. A short time 
ago the company announced that it 
would reduce the wholesale price of 
milk from $1.30 to $1.20 a 100 pounds. 


Patrons of six receiving stations in the 
were highly indignant. 

Brownville patrons combined 
their intention of deliv- 
ering milk to the cheese factories. 
When the New York concern realized 
that the producers were in earnest, 
they telegraphed advices that the cut 
would not be made Considering the 
high cost of feed and other necessities 
in the milk, the Brown- 
patrons believe their demands are 
entirely just and reasonable With 
determination as the Brownville 
have shown, milk producers 
in others sections should now realize 
that co-operation of interests is the 
necessary step to better milk con- 


county 
The 
and declared 


yrroduction of 
I 


ville 


such 
farmers 


ditions. 





Win Square Milk Deal 

Milk around Kast 
Bridge in county, N Y, is 
sold to be shipped from that point to 
New York city as market milk, writes 
Farm Bureau Manager C. A. Taylor. 
The Kast Bridge peeple were unorgan-. 
ized and last year their milk sold for 
10 to 30 cents per 100 pounds less than 
at Middleville, a station five miles 
on the same railroad 
the prices started in to 
25 cents per 100 pounds 


from the region 


Herkimer 


away 

This year 
average about 
less at Kast Bridge than at Middleville, 
makine a difference of about $50 a 
on the 20,000 pounds of milk, 
was the approximate amount 
delivered at Kast Bridge this spring. 
On March 2 the Herkimer county 
farm bureau called all the patrons of 
the Kast Bridge creamery together to 
consider the question of marketing 
milk This first meeting had an at- 
endance of 58 farmers representing 
iS farms. 

\n informal organization was 
ind two committees were ap- 
one to confer with directors 
co-operative milk stations of 
this region, and one to confer with 
the owner and operator to request 
rom him a figure at which he would 
sell the station and equipment to the 
farmers. The following week a second 
‘ting was called to hear the reports 
of these committees. The committee 
appointed to confer with the owner of 
the station presented an offer from the 
owner to pay the same prices as the 
Middleville farmers received, for the 
rest of the year. For the year, this in- 
crease probably means a total addition 
of not less than $10,000 to the income 
of farmers around Kast Bridge. 


4 


More Milk Producers Organize 

The milk producers of Tompkins 
county, N Y, have organized-and are 
now in working order as an associa- 
tion with A. H. Hopper of Ithaca, 
president, C. R. Lounsberry of Brook- 
ton, vice-president, and C. H. Van 
Wagenen of Ithaca, secretary. Through 
efforts already made, the association 
has come to a satisfactory agreement 
on the price of market milk with lo- 
eal city dealers for the present. The 
members secured a price in advance 
of that which the dealers had offered. 
This is only a further proof that or- 


day 


which 


of the 


mee 





ganized effort will succeed. The asso- 
ciation will continue its work along 
the lines mapped out, the members 


working co-operatively in the secur- 
ing of better prices for their milk and 
in the regulation of the milk industry 
in Tompkins county. 

It is the purpose to hold four meet- 
ings a year. A definite program of 
work is being outlined for these meet- 
ings which will be both social and 
educational, to further the interests 
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of members and to broaden their 
work. Every producer in the county 
who is not already identified with the 
organization may do so by signing up 
it the Tompkins county, farm bureau 
office in Ithaca, N Y The member- 
hip fee is 25 cents. 





Dairying on Long Island 

DANIEL HALSEY, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N ¥ 

Dairying in eastern Long Island to- 
day is carried on very § differently 
from the way it was 20 years ago. The 
silo is one of the improvements. Few 
farmers who sell milk would think 
of doing without it. Corn is used ex- 
clusively for filling, and most of the 
milk is used locally, to supply towns. 
The milk is delivered by the farmetfs 


who raise it, although some _ is 
shipped by train and retailed by the 
party to whom the dairyman sells it. 


As Long Island has become a sum- 
mer resort there is a great demand 
for milk and cream three or four 
months each summer. Milk retails at 
10 cents a quart. As land is high 
and land rents too high for the rais- 
ing of cattle, in a general way, the 
dairyman finds it hard to keep his 
stock up. Some raise calves from 
their best cows, breeding them so as 
to come fresh at two years old and 
buying when they find a good cow. 
Cows cost, if first class, about $100 
when fresh. 

Some milk men sell milk to, the 
cottage people only for a few months 
in the summer. These men feed their 
cattle on grass, raising oats and fod- 
der corn to eat green. They feed all 
the grain cattle will stand in sum- 
mer as well as winter. Most farmers 
use a Guernsey bull, raising the 
calves. The Guernsey gives 
colored milk, if not higher, 
Jersey, and usually fully as 
quantity. Some of the dairymen 
Holsteins in their herds, and by 
ing the milk get both quantity 
quality. 

Many dairymen depend very little 
on grass as good farming land is 
worth from $200 to $300 an _ acre. 
They feed silage and grain the year 
around. When the milk is milked, it 
is aerated and bottled and the night's 
milk is then as good as morning's 
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To late buyers 
of Silo fillers 


~ Many farmers wait untilsureofa 
cropof corn before buying a silo filler. 
We make special preparations to ac- 
commodate late buyers. If yourdealer 
is sold out, tell him to telegraph your 
order fora 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


You'll be sure then of getting your 
corn into your silo this year and for 


the years to come, just at the time you 
want tocut your corn, 
—_ Blizzard issimple and easy-running— 
has big capacity and unlimited elevating 
ability. Makes even-cut silago. Repair cost 
small. Lasts for years. Information 
and booklets free. 
The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
, Box 15 Canton, Ohio 




















For 17 Years America’s 
Most Famous Silo 
EW and exclusive improve- 
ments make the Harder 

better than ever. The massive J 

durable construction, rigid storm- 4 

won anchor system, air-tight } 

ermetically-sealed walls, per- y 

fect fitting doors make the a 

Harder the best investment on Wy 

the market—the cheapest to buy 

and the cheapest to operate. 4 > 
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Write fer Free y 
It tells why the National Gov- AAA 
ernment and the most successful YW 
dairymen everywhere use the 
Harder Silo. It explains the ex- AY 
clusive Harder features, which RY 


mean sweeter, fresher silage, x 
healthier live stock, easy feeding aA 

all winter—greater dairy profiis. <!}¥ A j } 

HARDER MFG. CO. 424 |) ae S L. 


Box 13 Cobleskill, N.Y. 
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Harris Stalls 


and Stanchions, valued for their 
strength, aad lasting sanitary 
service, Easily installed, prices 
reasonable. Write TO-DAY for 
illastrated Catalog — it's FREER. 


|ARRIS C0. 
170 Main Street, Salem, Ohio 




























NEW ANCHORING SYSTEM 
FOR ALL STAVE SILOS 


ee eae 


et produced. Tried and tested for Soe 
los. Has 


silos 


: pro 
from 60 ton capacity to the big 150 to 200 ton size on_ the prairies of 


th 


t the 


@ west where a silo has no 
Yan be installed on old silos 
In the wonderful system. 
ing into Soandation. Cables criss cross clear around 
and fasten a System is — ee 


tection against wind and weather. 
erectec as well ason new ones. 
icture shows oo of fasten- 

the silo 


fect and nae the endorsement of ee oO 
men. No silo yg or absolutel: 
without it. Costs 


im possi- 

ble to euige a silo 

with hoo anchoring 

as it is to lift yourself by your boot 
Takes no room in feed lot. Nothi 


‘or stock to rub against. Foundation is used in place 


dead m: 
lectly strai cht. 


> Beay to put on. Once on and tightened silo will stay 
Staves can't twist. 


Silo can’t slip on foundation. 


nine = ay rigid against wind or weather in any cli 


under all 


Blue Prints FREE 


\; Show New Anchoring System and De- 
tails for Attaching it to a, 


owners, ive silo buyers, 
Ges facts about this systerh. 
~ of silo a 
arge D picture 20x AS A 


for attaching. Give 


invest 
Write for blue prin’ 
nd get prices 


and we will send wen, 
in colors, showing Champion 
System on modern’ silo on modern 
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ws it. 
Write today. Ac 





also send Feeding Manuai free: 
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Ideal Type of Pure-Bred Guernsey Bull 


milk for delivery. Some milk men 
supply cottage people with milk, and 
do not own a cow. They contract 
with several farmers to take their 
milk at a given price. It is usually 
delivered by automobile or the dealer 
goes for it in that way. Sometimes 
three farmers will join and deliver 
the milk by turn. 

When there is an oversupply the 
milk is turned into cream. By hav- 
ing the cows come fresh in the spring, 
the largest amount of milk is ob- 
tained in the summer. The milk men 
who supply town people the year 
around often buy the farmer’s milk 
in the winter from the farmer who 
sold for cottage trade in the summer. 
The number of cattle owned on Long 
island is gradually diminishing from 
the principal business of the farmer 
ef several years ago, till today only 
one cow is kept in many cases. 
Those farmers who have remained 
dairymen and met the changed condi- 
tions, have today as safe a business 
as any other kind of farming, a busi- 
ness that pays well now and that 
keeps the farms up. 





Butter Making in Summer 


No other one factor is so important 
in producing good butter in summer 
as proper control of churning temper. 
ature. When cream has been correct. 
ly soured it should be cooled down to 
the approved temperature for churn- 
ing and held at that temperature at 
least two hours, to allow the fat to be- 
come cool and firm enough for proper 
churning. Churning temperatures vary 
widely, but much farm butter is made 
at too high temperatures. It is never 
advisable to churn warm cream, be- 
eause it is necessary to cool the butter 
with ice water or very cold water be- 
fere it is worked. ‘The result is loose, 
salve-like butter. 

At this time of the year, when cows 
are fresh and feeds succulent, the but. 
ter fat is naturally softer than later in 
the season; hence a lower tempera- 
ture, or from 52 to 56 degrees should 
be used. Experiments at the Pennsyl- 
vania state college seem to indicate 
that the lower temperatures are to be 
preferred, as the butter is firmer when 
it comes from the churn, does not 
easily incorporate buttermilk and will 
stand more working. Thorough work- 
ing produces a better body and more 
wniform quality. Under average con- 
ditions cream should require from 20 
te 30 minutes to churn. A shorter 
period indicates that the temperature 
is too high, the result of which will be 
inferior butter. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


I have a mare that is due to foal in 
June. She does not have much of an 
apretite, is thin and swells about the 
beliv and udders.—[J. EB. Q., West Vir- 
finia. 

The cause of the swelling is inac- 
tivity of the kidneys, and I would ad- 
vise giving her once a day in feed for 
a week or 10 days a tablespoonful of 
For grain she should have 
eats and bran, and once a day a 
handful of oil meal. Feed very little, 
if any, corn. 


Can Heaves Be Cured? 

I have a mare that has the heaves 

ite badly. Is there any cure?—[A. G., 

ew York. 

A well-developed case of heaves of 
jong standing is incurable, for the rea- 
gon that there has taken place an or- 
ganic change in the tissue of the tune. 
Many such animals may be mae very 
useful by proper care and feeding. 


e Feed the large hay feed at nisht, wet 





both hay and grain, water before 
feeding and never start the animal out 
on a full stomach. Temporary relief 
is often obtained by giving the follow- 
ing mixture in teaspoonful doses in 
feed twice a day: One pound of 
saleratus and one ounce of white 
arsenic thoroughly mixed through a 
sieve. It cannot be safely mixed in 
any other way. 


Ulcers in Sheath 
I have a fine horse that has for some 
time been under treatment for ulcers 
high up in his sheath. He appears no 


better. Is there any treatment you 
could advise?—{J. F. 1, New York. 
The ulcers no doubt were first 


caused by a foul condition of the 
sheath, and should be healed by wash- 
ing the sheath out thoroughly two or 
three times a week with a 3 to 5% 
solution of creolin, drawing the yard 
out and removing all foreign matter, 
and the smearing with carbolated 
vaseline. If the ulcers are large and 
angry looking they should be burned 
out with lunar caustic. 
Stringy Cream 

I have a dairy and a good many cows, 
and once in a while the cream taken 
from the milk is stringy. What causes 
in?—[F. V., Pennsylvania. 

Stringy milk is often caused by in- 
flammation of the udder or garget, 


but stringy cream is usnally the re- 
sult of bacteria getting into the milk 
utensils. All miik pails, pans, ete, 


should be cleansed by washing in hot 
water, using a strong soap powder, 
and scalded either with live steam or 
boiling water. If this is done every 
day there will be no stringy cream. 








FLASH OF LIGHT 
The Coffee Facts Came to Her. 


Coffee is so often unsuspected in the 
work it does in the human body that 


.illustrations of this kind are interest- 


ing. 

An Eastern woman writes: “I did 
not begin drinking coffee until I was 
an adult, but finally I began to have 
headaches and a dull, heavy, stupid 
feeling. These symptoms grew worse, 
yet I had no suspicion that coffee 
was the cause. 

“After dragging around haif sick 
for some time I was sent off on a visit 
to see if the change would do me 
good. I soon began to feel better. 

“Refore leaving I had a talk with 
my friend. I had taken no medicine 
of any kind and the food was about 
the same as at home. I complimented 
her coffee and asked what kind she 
used, and when she told me ‘Postum’ 
I was much surprised. 

“My friend said she had been using 
Postum for two years because when 
she drank coffee it kept her sick. 
Then it dawned on me like a flash of 
light that coffee was the cause of my 
trouble and that leaving it off and 
using Postum had started me on the 
‘Road to Wellville.’ 

“When I went home mother was 
astonished at the change in me and 
from that time to this we have left 
coffee off the table and used Postum 
altogether. Mother is better, too, and 
my headaches and sick feelings have 
never returned. There is no doubt but 
that coffee was a poison to us and 
Postum is the cause of our health and 
comfort.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25e¢ 
pkes. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and _ sugar, 
makes a deticious beverage instantly. 
30c and SOc tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious 
and eost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


a —sold by Grocers. 








record was made by the New 
World's Champion, Duchess 













The world’s greatest butter 







Skylark Ormsby (champion 
of all breeds). She produced 
= one rending Nov. 

1st, 191 1,506.36 3/12 
ibs. of actual butter. The 
former best record was only 
1,470.5 Ibs. of Ratton. 

bu chess Ormsby ¢: 
patty my Fos. ‘091 ‘bs. 
butter fat and 27,800 Ibs. milk. 











Duchess Skylark Ormsby was ted 


Continental Gluten 


Four times daily the new champion was fed “Continental Gluten” 
covering a test period of 365 days. The test was supervised by 14 
experts from the Wisconsin and Minnesota Experimental Stations. The 


new record is a remarkable one inasmuch as 
no other ever registered over 1,200 Ibs. of 
butter fat or over 1,470.5 Ibs. of butter. 


FREE Sample 


CONTINENTAL Cereal Co, 


PEORIA, === Dept. 15 ===—= ILL INOUS 


Let us send you a FREE SAMPLE 
of the feed that made the Duchess 
Skylark Ormsby record possible. Get 
all the facts regarding this scientifically 
prepared, high protein feed. “‘Conti- 
nental Gluten” has butter fat and 
milk producing qualities that will un- 
questionably increase your production. 
=== WRITE TODAY === 


ese 


eg 21, Tone 
Continental Cereal Co., Peoria, iil. 
Dear Sirs: You will proba- 
by Re ee in knowing 


made targe records at Wood 
Lake Farm a the peet 
ages, Seve pace a been fed 
I Gluten” Feed, 
a of ont the different kinds 
of feed I’ve ever used, | have 
never diseovered 
feed that combines the high 
per cent. of protein and fat as 
well asthe onan taste and 


andi} hold sid “your a1 TGioten? 
wpety voopensttte 


even we have hed 


Yours 
AXEL HANSEN, Sec’y 
National Dairy jerdsman's 





























TryCow-Ease. Money Back 
If You Are Not Satisfied— 


money back. My 
meena guarantee 
Be’ * shows my own confi- 


@3 dence in this wonder- 


ful fly repellent. 


COW-EASE 


Keeps Flies Off Cattle and Horses 
Sold by Reliable inet aseniee: 
peaers 


ely 
flies tee elie 
kee iso tet hs skin. 


1 know what I am talking about, for I orgn- = 


ated Cow-Ease fifteen years ago, and have. 
it to of thousands of dairymen 
and farmers. 


{ stand ready to guarantee it—and that means 
1 will give you your money back, without fuss 
or argument, if you afe not satisfied. Is there 








any stronger argument 
ee ered 
hisnameand $i %.andl Wo Coon. Jowe 
Nien’ can of COW. Assistant Treasurer, 
Fase and SFRAYER Carpenter-Morton Co. 
of Mis: River and] 77Sudbury’ 
f Gee i go" || Manufacturers of Cow-Ease 
» Si. Established 
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ROSS Silo Fillers for Gasoline Engine Power 






ster hacmanecee will ave you money 
The E. W. Ross Co., Box 152, Springtield, Ohie 


designe Engines 68-10-13" end” 14 HP. 3 


Tell us what your er is and we will advise you 
; what size Ross ler you require. 
i oot *& py tt poe ita am 
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Among the Farmers 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Foresters Meet 
Sc Fm FF 

The three-day session of the Penn- 
sylvania forestry association, June 27 
29, in Reading, Pa, was replete with 
interest. There was an enjoyable ex- 
cursion each day to points of inter- 
est. The address of welcome by 
Pres Jonathan Mould of the Berks 
eounty conservation association was 
warm-heated. Dr J. T. Rothrock, 
whose praiseworthy work in behalf of 


forestry is so well known, presided. 
He said: “In a few years it will be 
considered as great an offense to 


carelessly start a forest fire as it now 
is to fire a barn.” 
Dr E. E. Sparks, president of the 


Pennsylvania state college, urged a 
policy of preparedness in forestry for 






the needs of the future. Nelson R. 
McNaughton, representing the Penn- 
sylvania forestry commission, said 
that since his commission was 
created the state has bought 1,012,000 
acres of forest land at an avreage of 
2.27 an acre. This land, which cost 

50,000, is now worth, at a con- 


servative estimate, $6,000,000 

The second day was almost entirely 
taken up in automobile jaunts An 
evening session was held, when 
Charlies Lathrop Pack of Lakewood, 


N J, presented greetings from the 
American forestry association. Sec 
Reynolds of the Massachusetts 


association told of “the forest revival” 
in New England The last day of the 
convention witnessed another excur- 
sion by automobile, with the inspec- 
tion of Reading’s tree nursery at 
Antietam Lake, where thousands of 
coniferous seedlings have been 
planted. The question box was freely 
used during all sessions. 


~ = 
Keystone Farm Activities 
CYRUS T, FOX 

wheat in 
one week to 
wet weather of June 
now in progress, but 
much of it done before 
July 4 Farmers experienced = diffi- 
culty in getting their hay fit to be 
iken in. Hay tedders were in de- 
mand, and could scarcely be supplied 
in sufficient number. A dealer in- 
formed me that he could have sold 
three times the number of tedders he 
had on hand at the beginning of the 
season, but could not get them from 
the manufacturers. It was the same 
in regard to other machinery. The 
carcity of labor resulted in the 
farmer placing greater dependence 
than ever upon machinery for doing 

his work. 

Weeds are growing 
than the crops, on 
great amount of moisture and the 
cornfields are requiring much atten- 
dion. Wheat is fine, and is being 
housed in good condition, little of it 
lodging. Corn clubs of eastern 
Pennsylvania boys and. girls have 
suspended their meetings for several 
weeks owing to the demands of the 
harvesting season. A. L. Hacker of 
Ephrata, Pa, a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania state college, entered upon his 
duties July 1 as the first farm agent 
of Schuylkill county. 

A general denial was made before 
the public service commission by the 
Rerks and Dauphin turnpike com- 
pany to the charges that its roadway 
is in bad condition, that it has not 
yveen constructed along approved 
methods of road building, and that 
bridges on its route contain loose 
planks. Thomas Neal, Jr, owner of a 
farm of 192 acres in Chester county, 
bas employed prospectors to. sink 
shafts to develop deposits of iron ore 
ind copper that are known to exist in 
that locality. 

The appearance of the rose chafer 


Pennsylvania 
10 davs by 


Cutting of 
was delayed 
the cool and 
Harvesting is 
there was not 


rapidly 
account of the 


more 


or rose bug on many bushes is caus- 
ing a general spraying with arsenate 
yf lead solution, which’ must be used 
i. little stronger than for tne control 
of fruit pests. Four or five pounds of 
the paste arsenate of lead in 50 gal- 
lions of water is the proper formula. 


cherries 
waste in 
the in- 
persons 
has a 


Thousands of pounds of 
were permitted to go to 

Yelaware county, because of 
bility of the farmers to find 
o pick them. This county 
large munitions plant ind many 
other industrial establishments. State 
Health Commissioner Dixon, on ic- 


count of the frequent handling of raw 
vegetables, recommends that all be 
carefully washed. As a result of a 
good roads campaign in Gwynedd 
township the highways of the com- 
munity are the best in Montgomery 
county. 
Pennsylvania Poultry Pointers 

The second annual field day of the 
Delaware county poultry association, 
to be held et the Pratt experiment 
station at Morton, on July 8, promises 
to be largely attended. The North- 
west poultry association has selected 
December 6-9 as the dates for its 
third annual show, to be held in 
Manayunk, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania live stock  sani- 
tary board has demonstrated by a 
series of experiments that strychnine 
will kill crows but not’ chickens. 
Joseph Kunkel, a Berks county 
farmer, prides himself on a modern 
and well-lighted poultry building, all 
the work on which was done by two 
of his daughters. 





Union County Farm Jottings 
J. N. GLOVER 

Hay making is in full swing in 

Union county, Pa, and the crop is a 

big one, making from 1% to 2% loads 

hindered culti- 


per acre. Rains have 

vating corn on low land, while ele- 
vated fields have had proper atten- 
tion, but corn is smaller than usual 
for this time of year. Wheat is mak- 
ing a good showing for a full crop 
ind has stood up well during the 
heavy rains. Many cars of old hay 
have been baled and _ shipped, but 


there are many tons of baled hay un- 
sold on farms in the valley. The 
herry crop is good and so are peach 
but plums and apples 
will not be as plentiful as last year. 
Very few farmers are able to get 
extra help for haying and harvesting, 
so many farmers are using hay load- 


crop prospects, 


ers to help with that work. 

Fresh cows seem scarce, yet milk 
is higher for this month than it has 
been, as the condensery and the 
Diamond dairy buy milk, the June 
price being $1.40 a 100 lbs. The Mrs 
Anna ©. Smith farm of 67 acres by 
Penn's creek in Snyder county was 


Lought by Frank King for $88 an acre. 
It has good buildings on it. C. E, 
Erdley sold a five-month-old Holstein 
bull calf from his good registered cow 
for $100. This shows the value of 
good breeding. 


Jots from Eastern Pennsylvania 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Eastern Pennsylvania banks attest 
the continued prosperity of farmers 
by their constantly increasing deposits. 
There are more investors seeking to 
put money in land, or improvements 
to farm property and in good farm 
paper than ever before. The heavy 
shipment of automobiles to farms 
ececes not affect farmers credit. The 
Pennsylvania horticultural society re- 
cently held its annual sweet pea and 


outdoor floral exhibition at Jenkin- 
town in Montgomery county. Many 
amateur gardeners competed, and 
some of the exhibits were of special 
merit. 

The finest field of oats in Berks 


county is owned by James Fox of 
Kutztown, the stalks measuring 4 
feet and bearing 530 or more grains 
to the stalk. John W. Green 6f Ly- 
coming county sold over $500 worth 
of ginseng root, and still has 5000 
six-year-old plants on hand. He 
started with $25 as a ginseng venture. 
An extensive grower of the root is 
located in Pocono mountains, Monroe 
ccunty. 

The Philadelphia county fair asso- 
ciation among other new features will 
have a fruit display under the state 
department of agriculture. The de- 
partment of health also will make an 
interesting exhibit. The Lebanon val- 
ley agricultural and _ horticultural 
association held its annual picnic, and 
the exchange of ideas and fraternizing 
has resulted in much agricultural 
good 

Cool weather and frequent spells of 
rainy weather proved unfavorable for 
the prospective turkey crop. Many 
farmers lost their entire brood during 
the recent storms. Pennsylvania has 
5O game wardens on its roster of state 
employees, who are paid a regular 
salary of $75 a month. The income 


from hunters’ license fees is ample to 
pay for the protection of game, and 
to aid in restocking sections that were 
almost entirely depleted of game 
birds and animals. 


Corn Club Meets—The third field 
meeting of the Bethel corn club was 
heid on the farm of George Ebling, 
near Bethel, Pa, om June 2S. The 
club acre of Thomas Ebling was 
measured and studied. Cultivation 
was the main topic of discussion. 
Two county agriculturists were in at- 
tendance, Charles S. Adams of Berks 
Co and A. L. Hacker of Schuylkill Co, 
the latter a recent appointee. The 
club decided to hold an outing in Aug. 


Electric Companies Merge — In 


_Lebanon Co six rural electric light and 


power companies, supply facilities 
in light and power to small towns 
and villages, as well as to many 


farms, were merged so as to form 
the Weimer electric light and power 
company, with P. L. Weimer as pres, 


Asa A. Weimer sec-treas, and U. 
rant Mayo as engineer. Those ab- 
sorbed were the Rexmont, Cornwall, 


West Cornwall, South Annville, South 
Londonderry and Mt Gretna .com- 
panies. 

Imported Piants Inspected—The an- 
nual report of the division of zoology 
of the Pa dept of agri shows that in 


the past year there were 2,743,164 
trees and plants inspected by the 
agents of this division, the bulk of 


plants coming from France and Hol- 


land. The principal importations were 
conifers of different species, rhodo- 
dendrons, boxwood, azaleas, maple 


trees and rose bushes. Japan fur- 
nished 158 packages, containing 12,132 
plants, many of which were dwarf 
evergreens. 

France Buys Old Tobacco—A train 
of 48 cars, carrying 2000 cases of Lan- 
caster Co tobacco of the 1909 crop, 


passed over the Reading railroad 
destined for New York, where the 
tobacco will be loaded aboard ship 


for France and Belgium. It was pur- 
chased by French agents at prices 
ranging from 11% to 12%e a pound. 
The crop had gone begging for years, 
and some of it was sold at _ prices 
ruinously low. Six months ago some 
of it was bought for 6 and Te p lb. A 
recent demand caused it fo almost 
double in price. 

Big Alfalfa Crop—One or the larg- 
est and best crops of alfalfa that has 


ever been grown in Chester Co, Pa, 
has just been housed. More alfalfa 


is being produced in the county each 


year, and three crops are cut. For 
dairy purposes it is considered the 
equal of any fodder that can be 
grown. 

Wool Production Higher—For the 


year ending May 31 the fleeces clipped 
from sheep in Pa were worth 
$1,350,530, according to statistics just 
compiled by the Pa dept of agri. In 
all there were 630,500 fleeces, which 
produced 3,972,150 lbs of wool, sold at 
an average of 34c p lb. This is the 
highest paid since the civil war. The 
number of fleeces clipped was 3% less 
than in the previous year. The num- 
ber of lambs now on the farms is 
about 5% less than last year. 

For Bctter Roads—A meeting to 
perpetuate good roads day in Pa, 
and to arouse and sustain interest in 
the good roads movement, was held 
in Harrisburg on June 26, when a 
statewide good roads association was 
formed. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Pres, R. L. Munce of Canons- 
burg; sec, A. A. Purman of Waynes- 
burg; and treas, W. H. H. Davis of 
West Chester. 


Seasonal Kent County Jots 
CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


F. M. Soper shipped 72 bushel bas- 
kets of Yellow Transparent apples 
from the Red Apple farm, for which 
he received $2 a bushel. He expects 
to ship 30,000 bushels of early apples. 
The prospects are good for a fine 
crop of late apples and peaches as 
well as early apples. During a heavy 
storm two valuable Guernsey cows 
owned by Carroll Phillips were struck 
by lightning and killed. Lightning 
also set fire to the large barn on the 
farm of Clayton Kirby destroying a 
large crop of clover hay, and three 
horses and two mules. The Stetson 
and Elison company, which has three 





large canneries in Kent county. 
expects to pack 200,000 cases of to- 
matoes the coming season. It has 
contracted for 1200 acres of toma- 
toes. 

M. 0. Pence. who has been farm 


agent for Kent county for the past 
two years, has resigned to accept a 
similar position in Indiana, his na- 
tive state. Local canneries which 
pack peas are now rushed to full 
capacity. The season has been very 
favorable for the growth of peas and 
the crop is a large one, They are 
cut with a mowing machine or scythe 
and hauled to the cannery, vines and 
pods, and hulled. The growers re- 
ceive 2% cents a pound for the 
shelled peas. 

We are having lots of rain, which 
is keeping farmers from cultivating 
crops and causing weeds and egrass 


American Agriculturtst 


to grow rapidly. There is a large 
crop of cherries, which are now ripe, 
but the wet weather is causing them 
to rot badly. The strawberry crop, 
which was a ful one, is almost over. 
Prices were only moderate. Wheat 
has just commenced to. ripen anos 
some have already commenced har- 
vesting. It is thought that the locai 
medium red clover hay crop will be 
the largest on record. It is also be- 
ing harvested. Pastures are fine and 
live stock is doing well. 





Here and There In Delaware 
LOUIS A. HOBBS, DELAWARE 
Delaware college has reduced its 
Guernsey herd from 45 to 25. This 
herd was established 5% years ago 
and has given a good demonstration 
of the possibilities in raising regis- 
tered dairy cattle in Delaware. In 
that time the college has paid $11,- 
600 for all the Guernsey cattle pur- 
chased; sales from that time total 
$16,241. This makes a profit of $4621 
in addition to 25 members comprising 
the remaining herd, which are valued 
at $10,000. It is figured that the milk 
production and the fertility will off- 
set the feed and labor, so that the 
herd, including the value of those re- 
maining, has made a profit of more 
than $15,000 in less than six years 
Now that the pea crop is over, 
farmers are turning their attention to 


the ‘cultivation of sweet potatoes, 
which promise well, being much 
benefited by the wet weather in this 
section for the past two or three 
weeks. Many farmers are planting 
large areas for canning, having con- 
tracted for their entire output for 


this season. Canning of sweet pota- 
toes is quite a new thing in this vi- 
cinity. The bulk of the sweet po- 
tatoes will be shipped, as heretofore, 
to city markets. 

Early white potatoes are in the 
market and are bringing fancy prices. 
They will not be so plentiful this 
year as last, owing to the damage 
done to the early crops by the cold. 
wet weather and cutworms. Grape- 
vines are unusually full of fruit this 
year, and while the rosebug has be- 
gun its annual visitation, the crop is 
likely to prove a large one. 

Now that the berry crop 
end, the basket and crate factories 
have turned their attention to the 
manufacture of cantaloup carriers 
The demand for these carriers is 
greater than ever before, owing to the 
large crop planted this vear and _ its 
excellent growth. Cantaloups are 
among the best-paying crops raised 
in this section. As farmers ship only 
their best fruit the demand for Sus- 
sex county crop has _ steadily in- 
creased. 


Central Maryland Glenings 

E. 0. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 

Cherries have been abundant in 
Maryland this season. Black Tar- 
tarians brought 6 cents a White 
Wax 2% and 3 cents a pound whole- 
sale; retailed in quart boxes they sold 
for 10 to 15 cents a box. Labor is so 
scarce that many farmers were ferced 
to let the fruit waste. The cherry 
crop in Patavsaco and Carrollton was 
nearly destroyed by rain on June 21. 
Two of the growers lost about $12,000 
having estimated their crop at 
Cantaloup growers of Federals- 


is at an 





tons. . 
burg report serious trouble with 
beetles. As fast as the young vines 


appear they are cut off; many farm- 
ers have replanted. 

Kent county’s tax rate is $1.58 per 
$100 valuation; this is 42 cents higher 
than last year, caused by indebted- 
ness, the additional $20,000 appropri- 
ated for schools, the building of the 
Galena-Sampson macadam road and 
heavier election expenses. In Chester- 
town the property owners will pay @ 
tax of $2.395 per $100. On June 17, 
at the home of H. A. Matthews in 
Quaker Bolton, the Junior gun- 
powder agricultural club held one of 
its largest meetings. In addition to 
club members there were several 
members of the Third gunpowder 
club and many invited guests. At 
Perry hall, on June 22, about 300 
farmers and their friends assembled 
on the schoolhouse lawn and heard 
County Agent Hudson tell of the 
demonstration work in the neighbor- 
hood; a short lecture on canning was 
given by Miss Calkins of College 
Park. These meetings have steadily 
gained in interest, for which much 
eredit is due Miss Henrietta Fox, 
principal of the school. 





At Pittsburgh, receipts of catt!> on 
Monday were 70 cars, market slo 
Good to choice steers sold at $10.50 
10.65, medium to good 10@190.25. oxea 
6.50@8, bulls 5@8.50, cows 4.50@ 7.5, 
heifers 5@S8. Receipts of hogs were 
50 double deck loads, market higher, 
heavy, mixed and medium lots sold 2t 
10.25@10.30, heavy Yorkers 10.22@ 
10.25, light Yorkers 9.80@.10, pigs 9 %5 
@9.75. Receipts of sheep and lams 
were 18 double deck cars, market 
active. Sheep quotable at 5@ 7. re 
lambs lower at 7@11, yearlings 4 
@9. Receipts included SW calves 
quotable at 9@12.50 
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New Jersey Farm News 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

The state of New Jersey nas not 
yet taken over the title to the Mac- 
Farland farm at -Monroeville, which 
is to be the state branch experiment 
station. There are from 60 to 70 
‘acres of grass on the farm, 20 of 
which are in alfalfa. The state of- 
ficials have authorized Mr MacFar- 
land to cut and house the hay for the 
state, and it is presumed that title 
papers will soon be passed. 

Quicker transportation of farm 
products and at cheaper rates, prefer- 
ably by water routes, was the deter- 
mination of the recently appointed 
state market commission at its first 
meeting. The commission was named 
under the auspices of the state board 
of agriculture to work in conjunction 
with a similar body named by Pres 
Marcus Marks of New York city. 
The object of the two bodies is to re- 
duce the time and the cost of trans- 
portation of farm produce from New 
Jersey points to New York, paying 
particular attention to South Jersey. 

A few early white potatoes have 
been dug and carted to merket from 
Salem and Gloucester counties. Some 
shippers think the Irish Cobbler crop 
will not be ready to move in quanti- 
ties before July 20, while others think 
the tubers will be ready as soon as 
usual. It is probable if prices con- 
tinue high some will be marketed be- 
fore maturity. 

Potato fields in most sections of 
Monmouth county are looking well 
and growth has been favored by the 
recent cool, rainy weather. Unfortu- 
nately there are numerous fields of 
the later varieties where the plants 
have either failed to come up or have a 
yellowed, curled and stunted appear- 


ance. Instead of having one or two 
healthy sprouts, such plants. often 
have as high as 10 or 12, all of 


which show the characteristic brown 
discolored spots. 

The New Jersey station reports that 
“rhizoctonia’” of the potato, which 
Was so severe last year on Giants and 
Green Mountains, appears to be quite 
prevalent this year. Strawberry mil- 
dew has also appeared in many lo- 
calities. Diseases of alfalfa are also 
reported, chiefly from the central por- 
tion of the state. 

Abéut 65 Sussex county farmers 
recently made an automobile trip to 
the Walker-Gordon dairy farms in 
Mercer county, N J. Addresses were 
made by prominent agriculturists. 
Mr Jeffers, superintendent, escorted 
the party through the buildings, 
where the grooming, feeding and 
milking of about 500 cows were in 
progress. The most interesting feature 
was the organization and system with 
which all the work was being done. 
The four silos, 32 feet in diameter 
and holding 1800 tons, which are 
filled in 12 days, were inspected. One 
of the significant statements made by 
Mr Jeffers was that he cannot afford 
to depend on pasture and soiling 
crops. It is too expensive; corn silage 
the year round has proved the most 
economical method. The herd is led 
into the yards daily for exercise. 

Some of the alfalfa fields were in- 
spected. The hight of the crop was 
a surprise to many. Some fields had 
been cut, but rain prevented the 
party from viewing the harvest 
operations. The rotation is alfalfa, 
corn and wheat or rye. Alfalfa is 
seeded in the fall. Four or five tons 
of ground limestone are used before 
seeding. No manure is used to top- 
dress alfalfa, but is used on corn 
ground. The second year alfalfa is 
top-dressing with acid phosphate. This 
year on account of the high price of 
fertilizers no top-dressing will be ap- 
plied. 

The Bridgeton commercial league 
automobile trip to the Seabrook 
farms in Cumberland county was a 
big success, 84 machines taking part 
and carrying about 450 passengers. 
At the lunch served, 100 quarts of 
ice cream, 1500 sandwiches, four 
crates of strawberries and 100 quarts 
of milk were consumed in addition to 
coffee, etc. 

The Stevens factory of Cape May 
will begin canning lima beans about 
the middle of August and continue 
until frost. The prospects at present 
are for a big pack. The acreage in 
that section is much larger than last 
year. Limas were planted in many 
fields from which peas were gathered. 
Crops are looking well in Cape May 
county, with the exception of corn. 
The hay crop is good. Cape May 
county grows more peas for canners 
than any county in the state, but the 
crop this year was practically a fail- 
ure. The factories at Cape May and 
Goshen made their first pack June 
10 and the last June 20. At Cape 
May last year 14,000 cases of peas 
were canned; this year 4000. Last 
year at Goshen 400 cases were 
packed as against 1500 this year. 
The cold, backward spring was bad 
for peas, which were attacked by 
lice. The acreage was smaller than 
last year and less than half the nor- 
mal yield per acre. Some growers 
did not sell enough to pay for their 


seed. 
BK. Pritchard, who recently pur- 


’ 


chased the Ayars factory near 
Bridgton, has made extensive con- 
tracts with farmers for tomatoes. 


Catsup will be made upon a large 
seale. Robbins and Schaffer of Allen- 
town are said to be the largest growe- 
ers of gooseberries in the state. It 
took 75 men a week to harvest the 
crop, many of the men making from 
$3 to $7 a day. The crop was shipved 
to a Baltimore firm. 





Agee Becomes Secretary 

Welcome to the new secretary of 
agriculture of New Jersey, Prof Alva 
Agee, who comes to the new state 
department of agriculture by appoint- 
ment on July 1 by the state board of 
agriculture elected last May. Indeed, 
the rainbow, has again descended in 
New Jersey. With the management 
of agricultural interests in the state 
vested in Prof Agee, New Jersey 
farmers can rest assured that no stone 
will be left unturned to create a 
bigger and a better agriculture in the 
state than has ever before been pos- 
sible. During the last three and a 
half years Prof Agee has directed 
agricultural extension in New Jersey, 
working through the agricultural col- 
lege to create better farm practices 
and a more noble rural life. Previous 
to this, he was dean of the Pennsyl- 
vania state college of agriculture. 

His work has stamped him a leader 
in agricultural thought and tireless in 
his efforts to develop rural interests. 
As such, the farmers of New Jersey 
have come to respect and love him. 
The new department of agriculture is 
securing a leader of rare executive 
ability, devoid of political affiliation, 
an honest, clean-cut official of the 
noblest type and big of heart and 
purpose. Prof Agee has not been a 
candidate for the position at any 
time; he comes solely in answer to 
the urgent call of the new board. It 
is agreed between the board and the 
college that Prof Agee need not drop 
his direction of extension work at the 
college, and it is the desire of all 
concerned that there be co-ordination 
of the work of the department of 
agriculture with the extension work 
of the college and station. 





Co-operation Brings Success 

{From Page 3.] 
all the growers of New York. There 
is no question about what ought to be 
done, or how to do it. Efficiency is 
the watchword. Waste must be elim- 
inated, the leaks must be _ stopped. 
Duplication must be eliminated, work. 
ing at cross-purposes must be elimi- 
nated, for at the last analysis the pro. 
ducer and consumer must pay. all the 
bills. The growers of New York, not 
merely the growers 
must organize, standardize and cen- 
tralize. 

Providence has been kind to us. We 
have been permitted to live and labor 
in the Garden of Eden—the finest 
fruit-producing section of our great 
country, at the doorway of the great- 
est city and the greatest market in the 
world—a market that consumes $800,-. 
000,000 worth of foodstuffs annually 
and within a night’s ride of half the 
population of the United States. But 
due entirely to our lack of foresight 
and enterprise, our apples, the finest 
flavored fruit produced anywhere un- 
der the sky, are unknown to the high 
class trade of New York city. But they 
have all heard of and see the beauti- 
ful, though inferior products of two or 
three small valleys 3000 miles away. 

Opportunity is knocking at. the door 
of the New York fruit and vegetable 
industry, and if the call is not an- 
swered soon, and an end put once and 
for all to the ridiculous spectacle of 
an intelligent and favored people fol- 
lowing the principle of ‘“‘every man for 
himself and the devil take the hind- 
most,” there will be another knock at 
the door of some of our good people, 
and it will be necessary to open ,the 
door this time, for the sheriff will be 
there. 

Some men oppose co-operation and 
central packing houses because they 
say they would lose their individual 
identity. There is but. one answer to 
this statement, and it is this: There 
are a lot of people, who, unless our 
marketing methods in this state are 
soon changed, will lose either their 
identity or their farms, and it does not 
require much brains to make a choice. 
I overheard a grower, when the ad- 
vantages of central packing houses 
were explained last summer, remark: 
“I don’t like the central packing house 
idea. It makes you put your property 
out of your hands.” The poor man 
had been putting his property out of 
his hands for years and did not know 
it, and the worst of it was, his prop- 
erty was not properly graded, and the 
hands to which it was intrusted were 
not always friendly hands. 


{Concluded Next Week.] 
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Service Station 
Dealer Sign 


HEN the Goodyear 

Service Station Dealer 

talks to you about 

Goodyear Tire Acces- 
sories, credit him with trying to 
render a real service. 


He will show you that the 


Goodyear Tire Saver Kit con- 


tains materials for making road 
repairs when accidents occur. 


He will test your wheel align- 
ment; he will suggest an In- 
side Protector if-such can add 
to the mileage of an old tire; 
he will recommend Goodyear 
Tire Putty to fill tread cuts 
and prevent damage from dirt 
and water. 


He sells tire satisfaction in 
addition to tires; he is not con- 
tent until you are fully and 
finally pleased. 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes 
and Tire Saver Accessor 
tes are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Statian 
Dealers Everywhere, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 





ATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
BTANDARD GRADES WITH COMP AE ISONS 
a ———E — _ 
fash or Wheat Com Oats 

pot 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

«hieago ...... 1.02 1.24% .79 5% .41 -40 
New York .. 1.35% .#8 85 47 a) 
Mostom 4.6... &S RG 48 55% 
 Rouis ... 11 1M 74 41 
“toledo cows LOB 1.30 74 
Minneapolis .. 1.08 1.24 75 71% .39 iS\% 

At Chicago, wheat markets were 
notably unsteady and very sensitive 


to alternating adverse or favorable 
reports of harvesting conditions. 
tipon the caprices of the weather 
man the present few weeks depended 
much as to the quality and quantity 
of the year’s crop. Latterly condi- 
tions were more favorable with more 
sunshine and warmer days. Reports 
that the first offerings of the new 
wheat were of exceptional quality at- 
tracted attention of miller&. Farmers 
in the southwest were declared to be 
in a position to retain control of their 
crop and keep it out of too acute 
competition with the heavy supplies 
of old grain. Purchases by foreign 
rovernments were larger, although 
export movement in general was dis- 
appointingly small. Recent declines, 
however, were followed by better 
supporting movement, buying largely 
of Canadian stocks, mostly for the 
accounts of Great Britain, a consid- 
erable part for France and Italy. 
Such buying was eautious in order 
that these governments might make 
the most of recent lower price levels. 
Considerable grain, including wheat, 
eorn and oats, was said to remain in 
western Canada, one estimate being 
43 million bus, now moving to points 
ef distribution in the western pro- 
vinees to get out of the way of the 
new crop, this movement at the rate 
ef about 600 cars a. day. Visible 
supply in the U S in late June was 
18 million bus compared with 12 mil- 
lion one year previous. Canadian 
visible supply was 25 million bus com- 
pared with five millions European 
visible supply and afloat, continent 
not included, reached 105 million bus 
eompared with 81 millions the pre- 
vious year. The world's available 
supply was 208% million bus com- 
pared with 89% million the previous 
huge sup- 


year. Thus the present 
plies were weakening factors. At 
Mhieago, July No 2 red winter wheat 


hovered close to $1@1.01 p bu, Sept 
areund 1.083@1.04%, Dec 1.06@1.07% 

Export takings of corn were fairly 
liberal, also demand for eastern 
shipping account strong. Reserves 
both at home and foreign countries 
were considered small, although lat- 
terly demand fell off sharply due to 
rood grass conditions. Weather con- 
tinued strengthening factor as season 
was much too cool for corn in cen- 
tral-and northwestern states, cultiva- 
tion badly delayed. Crop was a 
week to 10 days iate. At Chi- 
cago, July corn sold around 72@75c 
p bu, Dec 61@63c. Cash corn No 2 
yellow 75 @77'%e. 

Oats were quiet, prices steady, 
some buying induced by prospective 
government requirements for army 
ase in Mexico. Crop reports in the 
main were not unfavorable. Visible 
supply was, placed at 144% million 
bus against 7 million the previous 
year. At Chicago, July oats sold 
around 38@39%c p bu, Dec 39@40c. 





Last Week’s Department Sales 


During the week ending June 29, 
the New York state department of 
foods and markets sold 2 cases of 
eges at 28@2% p doz, with 15 cases 
high at 3ic, and 3 cases low at 2c. 
The department also sold 1256 Ibs fowl 
at 184% @19c p Ib, with 83 Ibs high at 
Lic, and 35 Ibs low at 17 In one lot 13 
squabs broubht 2.75, while 7 in anoth- 
er ocmmanded 1.50; 26 Ibs old cocks 
sold at 4@15c¢ p Ib, and 1541 Ibs 
broilers averaged around 26c. One 16- 
ib ham sold at 1% p Ib, while one 
dressed calf brought 13c, and another 
1Sc. Five gallons maple syrup sold at 
%e p gal, while 300 Ibs light honey 
brought 7c p Ib, and 120 Ibs’ dark 
honey Se. Butter averaged around 25 
and Pp 1b, total sales amounting to 

Ibs, 

In addition, the department sold 2 
eras strawberries at $1.25 p cra, and 
1608 qts strawberries at 5@10c p at, 
with 32 qts high at lle, and 32 qts 
low at 2%c. Five cents p qt was rael- 
jzed for 32 ts gooseberries, and 158 


-~ 
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Market Crops 


bskts cherries sold around 70c p bskt, 


17 bbls potatoes brought 4@5 p bbl, 
with 2 bbls high at 5.25, and 1 bbl low 
at 2.25. There were also sold 2449 bskts 


peas at an average price of 1.50, with 
246 bskts high at 2, and 2 bskts low at 
1.25, S2 behs asparagus brought 1.12% 
p dog, 27 bskts beans 1.25 p bskt, 1185 
ibs dried beang 7.5 p 100 Ibs, 88 bskts 
green beans 1@1.25 p bskt, 2 cras 1.50 
p cra, 61 bskts wax beans at an aver- 
aeg price of 1.12% p bskt. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quetations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produes from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country censignees must pay 
freight and commission eharges. When sold im a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to act 
consumers may be 26 to 50% higher. 

Apples 

Big bloom, poor set, 
fungus, estimate about 75% of Bald- 
win, King 100%, Oldenburg 90%, 
Greening 40%, Russet 25%. Lots of 
curl in leaf in peach orchards.—{8. 
B., Albion, N Y. 

Orehard fruits are spotted, plums 
light and peaches about 60% of crop, 
apples and pears about 70%.—([R. H. 
8., Watervliet, Mich. 

Set of apples rather poor for the 
blossoms. Crop may be slightly 
more than 1915 if conditions remain 
favorable.—[C. T., Winthrop. Me. 





trees full of 


This county expects slightly more 
apples than last season, say 20%. 
Peaches not more than 60% of last 


year’s crop. Orchards generally in 
fair condition. Good crop prospects for 
peaches and apples in my orchard.— 


(Ww. E. G., York Springs, Pa. 

Have sprayed four times, apples 
now setting quite full. Not many 
peaches or plums.—[B. F. W., Low- 


ell, Mieh 

Well-cared-for orchards have about 
75% late variety, outlook for early 
not so good, some scab. No Elberta 
peaches; berries good [W. EB. A, 
Rentonville, Ark. 

At Boston, cold storage B aldwins $6 
@7p bbl, Russets 5@t. 

At Chicago, Baldwin apples were 
$3@3.50 p bbl, Spys 4@6, Pen Davis 
2.75@3, western bx apples 1.75 @ 2.50, 
Early Harvest 75¢@1.25 p bu-bskt. 


Beans and Peas 


At Boston, pea beans firm at $6.15@ 
6.25, yellow eye 5.15@ 5.25, red kidney 
5.7: »@! 5.85. 

At New York, marrow beans $9.75 
p 100 lbs, medium 8@9.50, pea 7.75@ 
0.75, red kidney 8.30@9.50. 

At Chicago, market has a strong. 
Pea beans were $5.25@5.50 p bu, red 
kidney 5.25@5.75. 

Eggs 

At New York, fresh gathered extras 
were quoted 26@27c p doz, extra firsts 
24% @25%4c, nearby white 29@3Ic, 
brown 27144 @28%c, duck eggs 30c. 

At Boston, fcy hennery 33c p doz, 
eastern 30@3i1c, prime firsts 26@27c. 

At Chicago, fresh firsts were quoted 
at 21%c p doz, ordinary firsts 20%%4c, 
storage packed firsts 22\c. 


Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches $1.50@2 
p carrier, sweet cherries 7@1l4c p 4 
sour 5@S8c, strawberries 3@1ic p qt, 
huckleberries 12@20c, blackberries 
3@10c, red raspberries 3@10c p_ at, 
gooseberries 4@10c p qt, watermelons 
25@50 p 100 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, dressed calves have 
been in moderate supply with many 
receipts showing poor condition. Quo- 
tations range 15@18c p Ib. 

At Chicago, dressed hogs were 9@ 
10%c P. Ib, pigs 10% @12c, veal calves 
13 @ 16'4c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market has been 
weak. Timothy hay $25@2S p ton, 
clover mixed 19@25, clover 14@19.00, 
rye straw 14@16. 

At Boston, western No 1 hay $28 
@29 p ton, rye straw 16@17, oats 
straw 0@190. 

At Chicago, market has been et. 
Chicago timothy was quoted at 
20 p ton, No 1 17@18, rye straw 
oats straw 7.50, wheat straw 7. 

Potatoes 

Acreage small, fully half potatoes 
rotten on account of excessive rains. 
Dairying is taking the place of potato 
growing.—[L. E. 8S., Stanley, Wis. 


At New York, new potatoes have 


been in heavy supply with demand 
active and market firm. No 1 stock 
was quoted 2.75@3 p bbl. 

At Chicago, potatoes $1@1.15 p bu, 
Mich white 1@1.50, Dakota QOhios 1 
@1.05, Minn whites 1@1.05. 

Onions 

At New York, market has been 
weak and prices low. Eastern shore 
were quoted 1@1.25 p bskt, Jersey 
1.25@2, Texas 1@1.90 p era, La 1.25 
@ 1.40, 

Poultry 

At Boston, live fowls 19@20c p Ib, 

dressed northern fowls 22@23c, west- 


ern 22c, broilers 30@%34c. 
At Chicago, fowls were quoted at 
1Gi2c p Ib, turkeys 14@18c, chickens 


23@ 26c, ducks M@I6c, dressed fowls 
17@ 18c, turkeys 23 @ 25e, roilers 24@ 
2c. 

At New York, dressed iowls 19@ 
22 %e p tb, broilers 31@40c, turkeys 
2S @ 26e, ducks 19c. 

Vegetables 

At Chicago, asparagus $1@2.25 p 
bx, beets $2.50@53 p 100 behs, Ky cab- 
bage $2 p era, cauliflower 5c @$1 Pp 
bx, celery Tic @ $1.25 p bx, cucumbers 
50 # The, carrots Tic@$1 p bu, green 
onions 6@ 7c p beh, green peas $1@ 
1.75 p bu, lettuce 40@7T5e bu, pars- 
ley B5@ We p bx, rhubarb § 4@5e p beh, 
spinach 150 @ $1 p tab, sweet corn 
$1. 50 @ 3. 25 p bbl, green beans 50c@ 
$1.25 p bu —_ aon 40@We p bx, 
turnips $2.25 p 100 behs. 


At New York, gree... beans i0c@ 
$1.25 p bskt, wax 50c@$1.25, beets $1 
@1.25, carrots $3@4 p 100 behs, cu- 
eumbers 2ic@$1 p bskt, cabbages 
$1@2 p cra, lettuce 75c@$1:50 p bbl, 

een peas Tic @$1.75 p bskt, rhubarb 

1@1.25 p 100 bechs, spinach Tic@ 
$1.25 p bbl, turnips $1.75@2.75 p bbl, 
tomatoes $1. 2501.50 p carrier. 

Wool 

At Boston, the market has been 
stronger, with a slight tendency to ad- 
vance prices. In O and Pa medium 
fleeces are being taken at 386@38c p Ib 
to the farmer. Elsewhere in the bright 
wool states prices are held about on 
this, level, with fine wools bringing 31 
a: 30 lec. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the market has felt 
the influence of the clear and warmer 
weather. This fact, coupled with that 
of the rapid shrinkage in the supply, 
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SANITATION 


iS THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 








You can make ail live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No.1 


The Standardized, Refiable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 
Mie ee oan sen Seve belie en the 
tment of 


trea mange, or 
mange, arthritis, ore mouth, ete 
'e will send you free a booklet on 





how to built = wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean healthy. 
We will send you free a booklet on 


how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 
Write for them—they are free. 





ERESO DIP No. 1 has been used 
the large state fairs in the United tte trates 
syoend of comtagloas Giseaae. "it bas done 
lone 
i, and ERESO DIP No. 1 will do 
game for you on the farm. 


KRESO DIP No.1 is to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All 
Effective—Not Ex ve. 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep't Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 














is reducing the surplus. Production 
is decreasing. The market value is ap- 
proximately 3%c p qt to the producer 
in the 26-c zone for Grade B. The Bor- 
den company sent out notices the mid- 
die of the week announcing that a 
bonus ef 10c on the hundred would be 
paid for June milk. This action was 
opposite to what some dealers consid- 
ered would be taken, owing to the con. 
dition of the market. 

The receipts of milk and cream Mm 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 
1 were us follows: 





Milk Cream 
DE ci.ncmincetetsankeneie 25) 3,675 
Susquehanna .......-.. 8.120 790 
West Shore ..... coccces R110 2010! 
Lackawanna .........s. 65,690 620 1 
N Y C (long haul) 104,179 3,5 
N Y Clines (short haul) 26,! 50 
NIN 6. dir ane. & os boa edad , 6,300 
Lehigh valley ........ .. 45,367 3,689 


Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,065 

ae 3,988 25 
Pennsylvania ........... 18,250 525 
Other sources ......... 1,350 37 





TN -in¢us.amneee make 4,302 33,283 
Totals same week ‘15 Son 132 21° 500 





Fxplosives in Farming are increas- 
ing in use with great rapidity. Com- 
mercial reports claim that in 1915 not 
less than 53,000,000 pounds of blasting 
powder, farm powder, dynamite or 
other explosives were used by farmers 
in their agricultural operattions. Two 
years earlier only 20,000,000 pounds 
were so used. The farm consumption 
of explosives in the United States this 
current year may reach 75,000,000 
pounds. Farm powder is exploded at 
a depth of 2 to 4 feet, and the 
charges—of a half-pound or pound— 
are spaced from 20 to 30 feet apart, 
depending upon the character of ths 
soil. The blast breaks up and mellows 
the subsoil for several feet in every 
direction. Explosives also are used m 
making holes for fruit and shade trees, 
breaking up rocks, ditch digging, road 
building, digging holes for poles and 
posts, and for clearing and draining 
lands. The, high cost of labor is one 
reason why farmers are using so much 
dynamite, since a few cents’ worth of it 
may equal their work several dollars’ 
worth of labor by man or team. 





At Columbus, O, wheat $1.03 p bu, 
corn 72c, oats 36c. bran 2 ‘p ton, 
middlings 28, timethy hay 18, beef 
ng lb, hogs $%e, lambs 8@9e, 
ges c p doz, fowis 19¢ p Ib, po- 
tatoes 7a @1.50 p bu, cabbages 2¢@ 
2.25 p 100 lbs, pea beans 6@7 Pp bu, 























apples 3.50@4:>p bbl 
3.50@4 p era. 


strawberries j 


We have a position open 

for a salesman to travel in 
the rural districts of New Jersey 
selling American Agriculturist 
to the farmers. 

The work is pleasant and 

highly — with splen- 


advance- 


did opportunities for 
ment. 

We want a man who de- 

sires a permanent position 
and upon whom we can de- 
pend, and do not care to hear 
from triflers or men who only 
want spare-time work, or who 
— to mag our publications as 


q’ WRITE quickly, telling all 

Peay yourself and experi- 
ress 

ocog: MeNECtR AGRICULTURIST 

351 4th Avenue, New York city 
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Fecimates Fruit Prospect 

fro 300 replie= were received 
from members of the New York state 
irnit growers A s3socialion im response 
to questions concerning the fruit out- 
look in their respective sections. Most 
of them came from counties border- 
ing on Lake Ontario, N Y, and the 
Hudson river. Thirty counties re- 
ported and 15 sent five or less replies. 
The average for New ‘York state in 
winter apples is (i4% Last year at 
this date it was 48%. The Lake On- 
tario counties of Oswego, Wayne, 


Monroe, Orleans and Niagara average 
68%. The coupties bordering on the 


Hudsn oriver average 70%. It is evi- 
dent that the counties which produce 
the greater part of the apples of the 
State show a higher «a erage than the 
state as a whole. 

In pears the average for the state 
is 50%, while the heavy producing 
counties along Lake Ontario show 
only 33%, and the counties of Colum- 
bia, Dutchess, Orange and _ Ulster 
show t0%. The state average for 
peaches is 30%, the Hudson river 
section showing only 24%, while the 
Lake Ontario counties average 60%. 
These four counties grow  three- 
fourths of the peaches of the state. 


The state average last year at this 
date was 70%. The average Septem- 
ber 1, 1915, was 75%. In grapes, 


Chautauqua reports 60% and Yates 
72%. These two counties grow four- 
fifths of the grapes of the state. The 
etate average is 67% against 64% last 
July. The reports on the acreage of 
beans, cabbege and potatoes are not 
very accurate as most of the members 
report almost no planting done on ac- 
count of the continuous rains, making 
it impossible to work the soil. Cabbage 
Plants are reported scarce, seed beans 
and potatoes are very high in price, 
which wiil tend to restrict the acre- 
age. Several members intimate that 
buckwheat will be sown providing 
the soii be dry enough to get it sown 
in time. In the greater part of the 
section leaf curl has been abundant 
and fungous treubles are reported on 
apples and pears. Quite a large ter- 
ritory seems to be badly infested with 
the “red bug.’ 
Members Report from Other States 
Reporting for Delaware, Wesley 
Webb, secretary of the Peninsula 
horticultural society, states that 
apples are 50%, pears 25%, peaches 
25% j.amd cherries 75%. Neither 
apples, pears nor peaches indicate 
apything like a full crop. Apple blight 
is very severe. For New Jersey, H. 
c. Taylor, secretary of New Jersey 
state horticultural society, states that 
fall apples are 75% winter apples 80% 
pears 60%, peaches 65% and cherries 
100%. Bartlett pears indicate a full 
crop but Kieffer pears are nearly a 
failure. There is a good crop of 





white peaches but yellow fruit is very | 


light. F. Lerch of Monmouth county, 
N J, states: We expect as many 
peaches as iast year. We are now 
thinning, removing from 1500 to 2000 
peaches from each tree. 

From Pennsylvania, H. S. Loop of 
Nortk Sast, Pa, reports that fall and 
winte, / applies and pears are 50%, 
lums 15%, cherries 75% and grapes 
15%. Baldwin apples and Bartlett 
pears indicate a full crop. Green- 
ing apples and Kieffer pears are very 
light. The peach crep is very light. 
W. E. Grove of York Springs, Pa, re- 
ports apples at 100%, peaches 0% 
and Kieffer pears 20%. D. W. Wertz 
of Waynesboro, Pa, states that winter 
apples are 60%, peaches 20% and Ben 
Davis the only apple that indicates a 
full crop. F. L. Estabrook of Brad- 
ford county, Pa, reports a fair set of 
apples except Northern Spy. The 
peach crop will be very light. Leaf 
curl is worse than in 10 years. D. 
W. Minick & Brother of Chambers- 
burg, Pa, report that present indica- 


tions in southern Pennsyivania, which ,; 


include Adanys, Cumberland. Frank- 
lin. York, Lehigh, Lycoming and 
Blair counties are for a large crop of 
both fall and winter apples. They 
estimate the crop for the state at 
150%. The prospective peach crop is 
25% less than last year. 


Tioga County Farm Notes 
A, A. DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y 

About 60 dairymen recently met at 
Tioga Center, N Y, to discuss plans 
for the furthering of the dairymen’s 
league in Tioga county. The immediate 
purpdse is to obtain a minimum price 
of $2 per 100 pounds of market milk 
in that section, It is purposed to ex- 
tend the efforts of the league in this 
respect as far as conditions will war- 
rant. The branch of the league at this 
place will be controlled by the dairy- 
men themselves. Local farmers and 
dairymen are enthusiastic over the 
start recently made. It is time farm- 
ers had their innings. 

Fruit trees are looking fine. Apple, 
pear, peach, cherry and plum trees are 
laden with blossoms. The ice and sleet 
of the early spring have evidently not 
hurt the fruit buds to any extent. 
Meles and other rodents working in 
the ground have killed some young 
trees. Many farmers are in the midst 
ef spraying. Small fruit such as — 


Tranis, goose 
blackberries a full crop. 





indicate 





Cress ‘s erowing fist. sithough the 
spring ts tate. Laye stock has veen on 
pasture sinre May 2 and is doing well. 

Goed bread four can be surchased 
here for $1.60 per 49-pound - sack. 
Granulated sugar is 7% cents a pound. 
Prime veals sell at $8.50 per 100 
pounds Clean white eggs bring 24 
cents a dozen. Butter fat at the fac- 
tory is worth 50 cents a pound. Tioga 
county school superintendeats are put- 
ting forth every effort to properly 
train the pupils of the high schools in 
spelling. A delegate competitively 
chosen will reperesnt the county at 
the spelling bee te be held at the New 
York state fair in Syracuse this year. 
All contestants must be under 16 years 
of age. 





Poultry Field Meet—The second an- 
nual summer field meeting of the N J 
State poultry assn wili be held at the 


N J station, New Brunswick, N J, 
July 28 29. The program will con- 
sist of lectures and demonstrations, 
and an inspection of the new poultry 
farm. It is planned that the social 
feature of the meeting will be empha- 
sized. Basket lunches will be brought 
on both days and during the lunch 
hour there will be a round table dis- 
cussion. All persons interested are 
invited to attend and bring their 
friends. 


New York Cheese Markets 
At Utica, N Y, market 
has ruled a little range 





cheese 
the 


the 
steadier, 


of prices being 14% to lic p Ib, the 
yield of milk is showing -some_ de- 
crease, although it and the make of 


cheese are considerably larger than at 
this time last year. Hot weather has 
ceme, with the consequent improve- 


- 18 


especially as 
Haying has com- 
favorable condi- 


ment of crop 
regards early fruit. 
menced under very 





tions The crop promises te be as 
large as amy on,record. 

Butter prices are unchanz-d at 29 
to 3lc, according to the iz 

At Albany, corn SSc p bu, oats 5O 
bran $24.50 p ton, timothy hay 22@25 
oats straw 9.50@10, rye straw 11@1”. 
steers dressed, 0@1l6ce p_ 1b, vea! 
l7%ec, eggs 24@26%c p doz, fowl! 
16@1ic p lb, chickens 1844c, potatoe 
1 p bu, cabbages 2@2.50 p bbl, beet 
40c p doz bchs, string beans 1.50 p 
bu, carrots f0c, onions l5ec p doz beh 


radishes 1Nc 


Pound of butter fat in 
are 51 cents more 
butter. 


Profits on a 
making ice cream 
than in making 











Six Cemts a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agricutturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you oan advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a mumber counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address om, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY —¥ be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion fesue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements x os eee FOR SALE” or r- 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
wil] be inserted in eur REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a smell adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six comts a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of oggs by our advertisers and th 


reach the buyer un em, nor can they guarantees 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
the greatest care in allowing pouftry and egg 
to use this paper, but our responsi- 

bility must end with thet. 


New York City 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


2,000,000 CELERY, CAULIFLOWER, CABBAGE 
plants. (Satisfaction guaranteed.) Celery plants— 
White Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal and 
Golden Heart, $1.25 per 1080, 5000 $6. Rereoted 
celery plants $2.00 per 1000. Wenderson’s Snowball 
Cauliflower plants $1.75 per 1000. Rerosoted $2.25 


per 1000. Cabbage plants—-Surehead, Flat utch, 
Succession, Copenhagen Market and Enkhuizen Glory 
-00 per 1000, 5000 $3.75. Rerooted cabbage 


$i 
Plants $1.25 per 1000. 5000 $6.00. Price list free. 
All orders filled promptiy with full number of extra 





fine plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, 
New Jersey. 

CELERY PLANTS—White Plume, Winter Queen, 
Giant Pascal, Fordhook Emperor. Golden Heart. 
$1.50 per 1000. Kerooted plants (mass 6 new 
roots grown on them) $2.50 per 1000. 500 $1.50. 
Henderson’s Snowball Cauliflower $2.00 per 1000. 


Rerooted Cauliflower $2.50. Cabbage plants, Danish 
Ballhead (Our No 5 strain has a record of 26 tons 
acre), Copenhagen Market, Surehead, Fiat 

50 4. Rerooted cab- 


of plants. All good ones. F. W. ROC AE & 
SONS. Chester, N J. (18 years vegetable plants ex- 
chusively.) 





VEGETABLE PLANTS by mail or express prepaid. 
Strong. well rooted plants in, large or stall lots at 
reasonable prices. Will promptly replace any that do 
not arrive in first class condition. Leading varicties 





eabbage, tomato, cauliflower, celers. sweet potato, 
asparagus, beet. lettuce, pepper. Gaiews, mee Also 
asters. Catalog free. HARRY L. Rem- 
senburg, N Y. 

CABBAGP PLANTS, ali varieties, five dozen 
hundred 35c, thousand $1.50 postpaid. (5000 $5 s 


10,000 $10, express prepaid.) Celery. White Plume, 
Giant Pascal, Winter Queen. hundred 35c, thousand 
$2.00, parcel post paid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Larger quantities cabbage. celery, cauliflower. pepper. 
etc, at reasonable prices. GLICK’'S NURSERIES, 
Smoketewn, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Runner and pot-grown plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry 
plants. Fruit. trees. Catalog free. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Remsenbare. = Y. 











CABBAGE, BEETS, CELERY PLANTS, 
$1 per 1000, $8.50 per 10.000. Tomato plants, $1.50 
per 1000. Sweet potato and pepper plants. $2.50 per 
1000. Cauliflower plants, — per 1000. a. ¢. 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


SPECIAL—Fime cabbage and tomato— aa 85c, 











thousan as 5000, $3.75; 10.000, $7.00. potatoe 

$1.00. Shipped safely anywhere. Order’ quick. 

TIDBWATER PLANT CO, Franklin, Va. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS—12 large flowering 

varieties. Dozen, assorted. $1.25; hundred, $8.00, 

postpaid. HARRY L. SQUIRES. Remsenburg. N Y. 
SEED BUCKWHEAT, Silver Hull 


or Japanese 
$1.50 bags twenty cents extra. ORD J. 


per bu; 
DOHL, Harveyville, Pa. 


STANCHIONS 


BOY SWING STANCHION—Geod enough for the 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man. 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured by 
ROY BROS. Fast Barnet, Vt. 





PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Three books with 
list of hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. i 
help you market your invention, advice free. R. B. 
OWEN, % Owen Bidg, Washington, D C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW FARMERS CAN BORROW MONEY through 
Federal Farm Loans, under the new national law, 
on mortgage for from 5 to 40 years at reasonable 
interest and easy terms. Just what any farmer 
should do to profit by the new system, and the 
necessary blank form for making a start, and given 
in the outfit, mailed to anyone who sends a 2-cent 
stamp for postage. Just write, “Please send farm 
loan outfit to,” adding your full name and exact 
address, and mail same to FEDERAL FARM LOAN 
3 te Jadd American Agriculturist, New 

ork, 2 








REMCHARD’S DIGESTER TANKAGBS, hurries your 
pigs to market in the shartest possible time. Grain 
alone will not do it. The University of Kansas re- 
per cwt of pork by the use 
Ism’t it worth equally as much 
to yeu? Send us a check or money order for $2.35, 
for our trial one hundred pound bag offer. BERT 
A. REICHARD, 


EGG CASES AND FILLERS complete for sale, 
carload lot. Quote best ice, F. O. B. Brooklyn. 
ee BROS, Purchasing Dept, 71 Water St, 
ew York. 


SHOOT CROWS—No_ trick with a Crow (Call. 
Price 65c. A. V. LINDQUIST, Alexandria. Mina. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 
THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS now 
open to farmers—men and women, $65 to $150 month. 
Vacations. Pleasant work. Steady empleyment. Pay 
sure. Common education . Write t - 
diately for free list of positions now obtainadle. 
oO INSTITUTE Dept M-40, 


14 W Lawrence St, Allentown, Pa. 

















Rochester, 





WORK FOR UNCLE SAM—He is the best em- 
ployer. Big pay, sure work, easy —. tong vaca- 


tions, rapid — oe of jobs 4 ~ 
vear. [ will help one. Write 

free book DY- $22" today. eA RL HOPKINS, Ww 4... 
ington, D C. 








LATE CABBAGB PLANTS—Al ~yarietios at $1 
per 1000 or 85c in lots ef 5000. DAVID BODWAY, 
Bartly, Det. 





LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE— Registered Jers Joma bulls, three months 
to. one year old, sired Sir Figgis Torone 101097, 
@ son of Hood Farm A For particulars ad- 
dress WILLIAM P. MIX, Schoharie, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
WHITER LEGHORN ~ chisks cheap. NELSON'S, 


Grove City, 








80 MANY ELEMENTS enter inte tne shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
eur subscribers that the publishers of yy, 

rantee that eggs shipped shall reach th 
we nor can they guarantee the hatching a ees 
ile a ong : ndverti HF this 
allow poultry an ony, os sers to use paper, 
but o “4 responsibility must end with that. 





DOGS 
ted SUNNYSIDE FANS. Emporium, Pa. 
COLLAES—Heslers. JOEL GROVER, Ulysces, Pa. 
HIDES 








LRT GS TAN YOUR R HIDEB—Com, here, 
for osat or robe. Catalog on — -% 
mosnT Fn FRISIAN FUR CO. Bocheter, NB W. 





AUTOMOBILE CHAUFFEURS GET $25.00 week 
Demonstrators and automobile salesmen 
. Ear while — Many summer 
ample lessons ce. Write immediately. 
INSTITUTE, Dept M 806, Rochester, 





WANTED—Men to book orders for our hardy. 
guaranteed trees and plants. Highest commissions 
paid promptly each week; ne livering or collecting 


THE REMINGTON-WBLCH CO, Geneva, 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have man 
xble-bodied young men, both with and without farm 





mg experience, wha wish te work on farms. Ef you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for am - 
blank. Gurs is a philanthropic organization, amd w: 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 172 Secon 
make no charge to employer or employee. THE 
Ave, New York City. 
AGENTS : 

WANTED—Subscription salesmen te travel ¢hroug! 
the rural districts. This is not a part time er siae 
line preposition, but a permanent position witt 
splendid opportunities for advancement Write » 
— yy full information regarding age, presen 


occupation. 
OtANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


ON MARYLAND'S EASTERN SHORR—?!20 acres 
$3700: % mile te store, school and church. 2 miles te 
steamboat landing, im center ef fertile. prosperoun 
farming section. Owner has inherited a tanger 
farm and wishes te make a quick move. He ha» 
been growing early potatoes. tomatoes, emeet pota 
tors, strawborries and beans; following these crops 
with corn, crimson clover, wheat and oats. He ie 
a celebrated and originated the 
wonderful... Rehoboth potatoe. He makes low price 
$3700 and if taken immediately throws in 3% acres 
strawherries and the growing crops. For picture 
showing the splendid bldgs. with maguificent great 
Shade trees, = page 59, “‘Strout’s money~ —r7 
farms,”’ copy K. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
Dept 1896, “on Tithe Bidz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


440 ACRE | DAIRY ‘FARM, near village. station 
and good state road. 26-reem and 8-reoem dwelling 
houses, 2 barns, 2 silos, milk house, hen house, eit 
in good condition. Ice and fish pond. telephone. 
RF D. Very desirable tocation. Write to BOK 134. 
Edmeston, N » a 


Lat ITABLE ‘LITTLE. FARMS in 


Cireulation Department 
315 Fourth Avewue, New 











valley of Vir 


a. 5S amd 10 acre tracts. $250 and up. Get 
fruit and farming country. Send for literature no 
F. H. LaBAUME, Agr Agt N & W Ry, 346 Arcaus 





Bldg, Roaroke, Va. 

POR SALE—46 acree well improved teud. build 
ings, etc. mites from Oolumbus, Qhia, price 
$7,508. J. HOLLAND, Reyneldsburg, Qhio. 
CHOICE DAIRY FARM—100 acres. Good twild 


ings, silo. Fime location. J. R. GARATT, Spencer, 


New York. 





WE WILL HELP YOU se your farm if you poet 
an adv im real estate market of this paper, by help- 
ing you write your adv so as to bring out the 
points ‘about your property that are apt te make 
people write for further particulars. Oftentimes a 
short adv, containing only 30 te 40 words, if writ- 
ten just right will bring a lot of inquiries. If thes 
inquiries are answered promptly and fully you may 
be able to practically pick wour censtomer from 
among a half down who may wavt to bur your 
property. MW you have an improved farm. or any 
unimproved lands, rou want to sell. right now seems 
to be the time when the higuest prices ave prevail 
ing. The good prices farmers are getting for grain, 
live stock and produce, and the consequent pros 

y that seems to be assured for farmers, is creat 
ing an increased demand for farm, as well as wnisn- 
proved lands. You can reach a wide range 
buyers with an adv in the real estate market of this 
paper. It costs only 6 cents per word per week, 
cash with order. Your adv will be read by thon 
sands of people interested in country property whe 
Hve near enough to come and see your property. Ar 
ady will put you quickly and cheaply in tench 
probably with dozens of pessible buyers. Address 
ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTUBIST, 215% 
Fourth Ave. New York. If you wish t® reach people 
in the enorthwest use NORTHWEST FARMSTRAD, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 5 cents per word per week; for 
the central west use @ GE JUDD FARMER. 
Chicago, lil, 6 cents per word per week; for the 


south «use yen d Ee Atlanta, Ga. ¢ 
cents per word k md for New Tngland 
states, NEW ENGI. AND. OMESTE AD, Springfeli. 
Mass, 5 cents per word per weck 


Don't Make a Mistake 


and think that putting an ady in the Farmers’ By 

change is a complica matter, for it tent, dm fat 

it’s very simple. Works out something like this. Bu« 

pose you’ve got some bull calves yon want to set! 

Who wants to buy them? You don’t know and rou 

, ul time to go hunting around for a man whe 
Some men might lay right down 


And Miss a Good Market 


that’s right at hand. You don’t need to, for you 
write out your ady, get a money order or bank 
for the amount due at six cents a word. and drop 
the letter in the postoffice. We print it in the frst 
issue of the paper and then you begin to gct letters 
from men who are looking for bull calves. Agree on 
the price and the job’s finished, and you've sawed a 
lot of time and worry. 
When you scnd your adv, address the letter te 
ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


345 Fourth Ave, : - New Vork, N. ¥, 








| Advertisement 
on this page rege mal 
= has been 


perfect success 











ORANGE JUDD CoO.. 
New York City. 


Will you please drop my adv. for the present { |: 
as our turkeys are all sold and am still having | ©: 
many calls every day. ; 
perfect success. 


New York 


My adv. has beca a 


Yours truly, 
{. A. WHEELER 
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UREKA Harness 
Oil makes old 
leather look like 
new. Puts life 

into the harness. 
Makes it last longer 
and look better. 


EUREKA 


HARNESS OIL 


Preserves the leather 
and makes it water- 
proof, 


Sold Everywhere 


Standard Oil Co. of N. Y, 
(Principal Offices) 
New York Albany 
Buffalo oston 














my je SPLIT HICKORY. 
oe op me a postal anc 
1 will send yous copy of BUGGY 
my big, new, 1916 Buggy BOOK 
Book, Free and Por. said. It shows 
more than a bundred stunning new 
styles which my big factory is turn- 
——a. ing out this season 


39.25 and up. 
Think of getting C 
hit Hi 


such p a. 
nd today and ¢ 
see bow to save $20 to §40 on a 
ages en 


Z 











ii you’rea man of energy and business ability, here’s an 
opning worth consideration, here is a 
great demand for drilled water wells, and 









One there's large sure profits to the man witha 
of STAR DRILLING MACHINE 
Gor Portable—Steam or Gasoline 
21 Best by test. Low in price, high 
Btars in practical worth. You can make 


it pay for itself and earn dividends 
all the time. Look into this! Sold 
on payment plan if desired. 
talogue de- 
fite ane pe and we it ma 2 
ou thi pk which will poin’ 
bee way to money making 
Write 
Star Drilling Machine Ce, 
515 Washington St, 
Akron, 0. 











New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each 
book. Here is a list of standard 
books written by practical men 
in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner oran old hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes. 





How Farmers Co-operate and 


Double Profits 


| By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
\ to the whole big subject of rural co- 
operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 

256 pages. Cloth. 


and are doing it; 
Net $1.50 

Farm Accounts Simplified 
By D. H. Otis. A_ simplified system of 
farm accounts that requires no posting, 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 


tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine the cost of production. 10x13 
| Ppohes. Cloth. cccccccccsecce Net $1.50 


——~ of Domesticated Animals 


By F. Schoenleber, M.S., D. V.S., M. D., 
and S. R. Dykstra, D. v. M. A practi- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ng of farm animals. The authors have 

} brought together in this volume all the 

| methods in use in America as well as 

| mn Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 

ages Net $1.25 


Ree eee eee eee 





i 

i 

} Poultry Diseases 

| By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 

1 and disease, common causes of disease, 

| hygienic requirements, objects of me- 

| dicinal treatment are fully and clearly 

treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained Iilustrated, 5x7 inches, 125 
pages. Cloth. 


peensat eeeeeessNet $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Asbland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,NY 



































FIELD NOTES 


tive Srocn Fieco Reeresentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 














LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








rer 100 Ibs -—-Cattle--, —-Hogs-— -— Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1916 1915 

( OD sceces $11.25 $9.00 $10.00 $8.00 $6.60 
Ss i 1 eens 10.25 8.75 8.55 7.00 6.00 
New York .... 11.06 9.50 10.2 7.50 6.75 
Ruffal ite . 11.40 9.75 10.50 g 00 6.0 
I irg ( 9.50 10.26 7.00 
75 9.50 9.80 7.00 





I City «. A 





receipts of beeves 


At New York, 


ve been heavy the past week, but 

1e steer market has shown very lit- 

e life and prices declined with the 

| dull demand, closing 15@35c p 100 
| Ibs lower than last week’s late sales. 
| Light bulls have met with a weak de- 
mand and close 10@15c lower, fat 

bulls ruled barely steady. Bologna 

cows dropped, closing steady at the 

decline. Top price for a straight 

carload of dry fed steers was $11, the 

average weight was 1336 lbs, one bull 

| sold at $5.25@8.75, one extra bull at 
9%: cows at 3.50@7.50, fey dry fet 


cows at 8.25. 
Calves opened 

ceipts, with veals 
he p 100 Ibs off; 


lower on liberal re- 
selling generally 
skim milk calves 
also easy The selling range for the 
week was $9@153.25 p 100 Ibs, culls 
sold at 7.50@9, mixed Canadian calves 
at 8.50@9, skim milk calves at T.50@8. 


Sheeo opened very firm_ this week 
and best grades advanced 2: later the 
marekt eased off in pad} oa with 


western markets and the advance was 
With no heavy run of lambs 
held up on all grades until the 
part of the week when owing 
dull dressed lamb trade sellers 
back a little and prices yielded 
p 100 lbs. The close was dull 
and weak. Good to choice shee 
sold at 7@7.50, common to fair at 

@6.75, culls at 4@4.50, southern 
famabe at 11@12, N Y and Pa lambs 
at 11@11.75, a few Jerseys at 12, culls 
at 10. 

Hogs opened a trifle 
steady at the decline up to the close 
of the week. Light to heavy hogs 
sO ove at oa 710.20 p 100 Ibs, roughs at 


00 @ 8.7 


lost. 

prices 
latter 
to a 
held 

a= — o= 
20 @ Soe 


lower; held 


Market 

seasoned and 
remarkably 

The pur- 


The Horse 
The demand for both 
fresh horses held up 
well the last week in June. 
chase of war horses is a_ business 
apart by itself and only indirectly 
affects the sale of business and work 
i herses. Good heavy drafters’ sold 
mainly at S300@350 p hd, choice, as 
high as 375@400, chunks at 225 @2T5, 
general purpose horses 75@ 175. Very 
ittle demand for inferior stock. 
At Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 
2500 head, market 





| Monday were 

| active at 15@ 2he p 100 lbs higher on 
ill grades. Choice prime native steers 
sold at $10.50@11.40 p 100 Ibs, fair 
to good steers 104 10.50, rer yy 
steers 7510.0, heifers S.TH@M.. 


bulls 7.50@8. Ree eipts 
were 600 head, market 
strong. Bulk of offerings sold at 10.30 
@10.50, pigs 10@10.10. Receipts of 
sheep and lambs were S800 head, 
choice springers were quotable at 
11.50@11.75, ewes 7T@T7.50, wethers 8. 


cows S@S8.50, 
of hogs 


At Chicago, the market for best 
beef butchering and shipping steers 
continued firm, prime weighty bul- 


locks in good demand, but with largely 
increased supplies, wider spread of 
prices was inevitable and weaker 
tendency noted for all below top 
grade. Beef at recent high retail 
prices developed into something of a 
luxury for best cuts and with advent 
of hot summer weather many turned 
to more slender diet. This slackening 
in dressed beef demand, together with 
enlarged supply, was responsible for 
some price declines. A considerable 
part of arrivals came off grass after 
having been fed a little corn. These lots 


weighing from 900 or 950 to 1200 Ibs 
sold at $8.50@9.25 p 100 lbs. Some 
demand for feeding cattle, weighing 


SOO to 1000 Ibs gave strength to these. 
Not much well finished beef is now in 
farmers’ yards and with prices uncer- 
tain for medium quality stuff, farm- 
ers preferred to get their offerings 
ready for the market in better finish 
in order to get best prices. Several 
days of shorter receipts brought some 


price recovery all along the line. 
Best beef Steers were quotable at 
$9.70@ 11.25 p 100 lbs, medium 8.50@ 
9.60, cows 6.50@9, heifers 6@9, bulls 
6@S8.60, calves @12, feeder cattle 
T@S.50. 

Hog market was active, packers 
and shippers strongly in the market 


for present needs. 
fairly liberal, 
continued 


material 
receipts were 
for dressed meats 


to secure 
Although 
demand 





good. The July crop of hogs failed 
to arrive in sufficiently large quanti- 
| ties to radically depress the market, 


which hovered close under the $10 
mark, some very best offerings reach- 
ing that point. Bulk of arrivals 
quotable around $9.75@10.10, pigs 
S90 @ 9.25. 

Mutton offerings were not overly 
numerous, and with good quality, 
market was steady, trade active. 
Shorn lambs, close to the yearling 
stage, were comparatively scarce, na- 
tive spring lambs all wanted. Spring 
lambs were quotable around $11@ 
11.45 p 100 lbs, yearlings §.25@9.25 


ewes 7@7.75, wethers 7.50@8. 


fHE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER rouND 
New York Boston Chicago 

1916... 30 32 28 

1915. . 2914 30 28 

1914.. 27 27% 26 

1913.. 28 2914 27% 

Butter 

At New York, supplies have been 
liberal with prices a little’ easier. 
Cmy extras have been quoted up to 


30%4¢ p lb, with most of the business 
in extras on the open market at 29c. 
There has been some accumulation of 


fresh cmy at 27972S8%c. State dairy 
was quoted 28l4c, packing stock 23% 
a 24e. 


At Boston, fey northern cmy 32@ 
32l%4c p Ib. 


, At Elgin, Ill, best emy butter 27%c 
p lb, 
Cheese 
At New York, market has been 
somewhat irregular with bulk of trad- 
ing in colored flats at 15% @15%c and 


for white 15@15%c. Twins were 
quoted up to 15%c, cheddars 16c, 


-~oy 


Single daisies 1644c, Wis twins 15‘\c, 





young Americas lic, state skim 11@ 
ste. 

Noted Bull Changes Hands 

Cc. W. Ellis, Jr, in company with several other 


Jane King 
This buil 


has purchased Ormsby 
of Buffalo, NY. 


Cortland breeders, 


of Oliver Cabana, Jr, 


is the only son of Ormsby Jane Segis Aaggie, the 
cow that startled the world by making 44.42 pounds 
butter in seven days and now holds all records for 


paid $20,000, and 


all ages and breeds. The syndicate 
in Cortiand. 


after July 1 the bull will be in service 





Recent Pure-Bred Stock Sales 


Shorthorns—At Maryville, Mo, at the Bellows Bros’ 
sale, the top price of $2250 was paid for Queen of 
Beauty 27th. Others sold as high as $1500 to 2100. 
Thirty-four cows and heifers sold at an average of 


$1146. Some bulls were sold at an average of $894 
from $500 to 1330. At South Omaha 46 cows and heif- 
ers averaged $535, 4 bulls averaged $517, cows and 


heifers sold from $260 up to 1400, bulls from $215 to 
1000. At Milan, Mo, 44 cows and heifers sold for 
an average price of $301, 9 bulls $246. Cows and 
heifers brought from $140 to 750, bulls from $130 to 
420. At Granger, Mo, 34 cows and heifers brought 
an average of $448, 8 bulls an average of $438, cows 
and heifers selling at $125 to 1030, bulls from $175 
to 735. At Cadiz, O, 31 cows and heifers sold for 
an average of $232, 17 bulls $132, cows and heifers 
bulls from $105 to 380. 


ranging from $150 to 545, 
Angus—At Naperville, Ill, 42 cows and heifers sold 





at from $110 up to 890, 9 bulls from $325 up to 
500. 
‘’ . 
Coming Events 
Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 


printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 

The management of the Eastern States agricu!tural 
and industrial exposition announces that the Natioral 
dairy show association has appointed “the following 
special breed days at ‘‘The National,’ which will be 
held this year at Springfield, Mass. Monday, October 
16. Guernsey day; Tuesday, October 17, Holstein 
day; Wednesday, ‘October 18, Ayrs)] ire day; Thurs- 
day, October 19, Jersey. day. 

National education assn, New York city, 

National fertilizer assm, Hot Springs, Va, 

National fertilizer assn, Hot Springs, Va, 
ginning 

National hay assn, 

New Jersey state 


July 3-8 


July 10 
Cedar Point, O July 11-15 
poultry assn, New Brunswick, N J 
July 28-29 
N J state poultry assn, New Brunswick, N J, 

Jul 28-29 


Pa summer school. State College, Pa, June 26-Aug 2 
International apple shipping assn, New York, Aug 2 
N Y state drainage assn, Wilson. N Y, Aug 4 
Field drainage demonstration, Wilson, N Y, Aug 4 


New Jersey grange lecturers’ conference, New Bruns- 
wick, N J, Aug 16-17 


International apple shippers’ assn. New York, 
ug 16-18 
New Jersey grange lecturers, New Brunswick, N J. 
Aug 16-17 


Middlesex and | ee Co pomona granges, 
Brunswick, N Aug 17 


Ohio state fair, , 28-Sept_1 
Farmers’ mutual protective assn, India’ “Flelas, N Y, 
Sept 5 
Northern nut growers’ assn, Washington, D c. 
Sept 8-9 
Solebury farmers’ exhibit, Deer Park, Solebury, Pa, 
Sept 8-9 
New York state fair, Syracuse, Sept 11-16 
York fair, York. Pa, Oct 2-6 
National dairy show, Springfield. Mass. Oct 12-21 
Farmers’ national congress, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Oct 17-19 
vormens’ nqrmal institute, Ithaca, N Y Oct 26-28 
N Y farm bureau conference, Ithaca, £ 
Oct 30-Nev 2 
Mo poultry show, St Joseph, Mo Dec 5-9 


J state hort soc, Burlington, 'N I. Yec 
National grange meeting, Washington, D C, Nov 15-24 
International live stock show, Chicago, 2-9 
New York state agri soc, Albany Jan 18 


N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany, N Y, 
Jan 18, "17 
N Y state assn union town agri secs, Albany, N Y, 
Jan 18, °17 
County agri socs, Albany, Jan 19 


Dates of 1916 Tractor Demonstrations 


Chillicothe, Mo, July =- 4x a 
Fremont. Neb, 1l 
Cedar Rapids, Ia, P~» 14-18 
Bloomington, Il, Aug 21-25 
Indianapolis, Ind, Aug 281 Sept 1 
Hutchinson, Kan, Julv 94-92 


American Agriculturist 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from $350. Send for circular 
and description. 


E. S. AKIN 


513 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 


SHETLAND PONIES 
If it's Shetland Ponies = have om. The 
ony, _—- — at — raph acy ing te 
THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,0 


PONIES 


at bargain prices. 
ESPYVILLE, PA. 














Shetland, Welsh 
and Cross Bred 
all ages, in solid or spotted colors 
F. STEWART, . - - 





SWINE BREEDERS 


Kinderhook ay = ES = 


Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 
as of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related. 
M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. Y. 


Registered O. I. C. & Chester White 








Pi at farmers’ prices. Book your orders early 
igs and get first choice 
EUGESE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 





Big Type Poland China 


Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your wants and I will tell you the nearest 
have to your wants. George Sprague, R. 2, Grafton, O. 


Willoffer on” n°. for sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for priees. 
BAST VIEW FARM, - - LINWOOD, N. ¥. 


West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs 
220 Ibs. at 5 mos. 30 select March boars. Pigs ready 
to ship June 1. A few show sows and bred gilts. 

J. M. WEST, - CYNTHIANA. OHIO 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


The Fillmore Farms 


their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
If interested, write 
BENNINGTON, 








are offering!) from 
fitted show flocks. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer., VERMONT 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


Riverside Stock Farm 





offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 





large, handsome bull calf, 
born Dec. 9, 1915. Sire’s 
dam made 25.77 Ibs. at 3 


and her own dam 


years, her ful? sister 36.15 Ibs., 
30.47 Ibs. Calf’s dam by a son of Sir ass 2 
Pontiac Artis. E. H. FOSTER, BARTON, 


Ivory R. Foster, Owego, N. Y. Address Barton, Xx. y. 





The Hornless Holstein Farms’ Herd Sire’s Dam 
as a senicr 4 yr. old, has the at A. R. O. records: 7 


da., 32.8 lbs. butter, 30 da., 365da.,1108 lbs. Her 
jam made 1056 Ibs. in 365 yy “Average for dam and 


qrendtem. 1082 Ibs. in 365 days and’4.19‘c fat for year. 
Polled Bull calves, $100.00 up. Catalogue for stamp. 
Geo. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clark's Summit, Penna, 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


two to five months old, sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 lbs. butter in 
7 days from 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
largely white and splendid individuals, from tested 
dams. F. A. TINKER HERKIMER, N. Y. 


$75—Buys This Bull—75 


Born Feb. 12, 1916. A large. well-grown calf. He is 
a grandson of King Korndyke Sadie Vale and King 
ef the Pontiacs. Enough said. Buy while young and 
let him grow into money. W. D. Robens, Poland, N. Y. 


Punatelr s Registered Jerseys 


"a, Heifers and Calves. Prices low. 
Chas. G. Foster, P. O. Box 173, Morristown, N. J. 














Grade Guernseys, cows, heifers and bulls. 
Hampshire Swine, all ages, aw of breeding. 
LOCUST LAWN FAR 


Bird-In-Hand, Ueaastee Co., Penn. 





REGISTERED 
For Sale guernsey BULLS 


! Splendid breeding and prices reasonable. 
mu.) SW. M GRIMES,» CATAWISSA, PENN?A. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


for sale. Dam 25 Ibs., granddam 32 Ibs. Sired by 
the 30-Ib. bull Ko mdyke Colantha Prince. Price $100. 
H. H. BLAIR, - - WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


One choice bred Holstein yearling service bull, price $95 
without the papers, with them $100. Also a two-month 
bull, dam has three yearly records. price $75. Send 
for photos and breeding. BROWN BROS., Ideal 
Dairy Farm, Canton, St Lawrence Co, N. Y. 


SERVICE BULL 


acs, out of 15%-pound, 3-year-old, 4-5 
fine individual. A bargain at $85 
SABARAMA FARM, BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


ERED 
3 REGISTERED Guernsey Cows 


Good Grands Sime. ee see o-. owe bull calf a& 
50. Grandson 0’ .angwater | Peerless. 
Seam G. WEEKS, SURPRISE. N. ¥ 











Yearling grandson of 
King of the Ponti- 
white, and 
































July 5, 19L6 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


agente SSR OO a as te 


SWINE BREEDERS 





_ {SAC Rm 


- Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a few choice sons of Rag Apple 
Korndyke. Write for pedigrees and prices. 





W. W. Jennings, - 
" 


al {HI 














Towanda, Pennsylvania 


HM 











1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac on and eut of a 19 Ib. SS ae 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


ge. H.xnappason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


$150. For full information addr 


FABIUS, N. Y. 


Price 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


if your present dairy herd is not quite up to 
standard get a good pure-bred registered__Hol- 
stein bull, and he will transform the poorest 
herd into a profitable one within four or five 

years. The pure-bred sire will always demon- 
urate his right to be called ‘The foundation of 
the dairy industry.” There’s a vast difference 
between keeping Holsteins, and just keeping cows. 
One pure-bred Registered Holstein will doe the 
work of twa and possibly three ordinary cows. 
You realize a saving in feed, housing, risk and 
labor. And moreover. Holstein cows’ milk longer, 
more per year, and more per life than any other 
breed. . Investigate the big ‘““Black-and-Whites.”* 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. ° 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
F. L. Houghton, See's. Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















EAST RIVER GRADE 


Holsteins 


FOR SALE 


50 A COWS. large producers. COME 
oe f- THEM LKED. 
ws due to calve soon, all in calf to full 
bicoaea bu lis. 


40 heifers, ten days to six months old. 


15 sapmared bulls, one month to two years old. 
some sired by a son of Pontiac Korndyke. 


25 extra fine registered heifers, an extra weil 
marked bunch; one-half of these are bred. 
20 registered cows with A. BR. O. backing. 


Bell Phone 14-F5 McGraw 43-F2 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 











SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


100 large, young cows, due to freshen soon. The 
best lot of springers in Cortland Co. 
fresh; large producers. They will please you. 
One carload of fine young ry due to freshen in 

¥ . and Apr., at $75 per head. 25 
well bred and stosly marked two and three-year- 
old heifers at $65 each. All bred to @ good, 
registered bull. A_ few registered Holstein cows, 
heifers, calves and service bulls at low pices. 


ome and see them. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
Office, 50 Clinton Ave. 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Bell phone 116 

















MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


Start a Holstein herd, 
price will never be any re 
and they grow into — while 
you sleep. =. Ry 


# 


calves $10. 

heifers 6 to 8 weeks old, finely 
marked and in prime condition, 
$25. A pair of these heifers and 
a registered bull, 4 weeks old, for 
$80. Several grandsons of Pon- 





tiac Cornucopia from a sire whose made over 
38 Ws. of butter in 7 days. Also 2 registered heifer 
6 weeks old, quand individuals. Write for 


calves 
pedi ¥ oto and prices 
c. Weis, Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N Y. 








ws Farm Holsteins $15 


Y ist Ist. 
Supply qtt & bee Hobie 


our order now for 7 


cifer catves $15 each .exp 
in lots of 5, to yo in § pt. 
Oct. and Nov. 12 vegis' 
heifers $150 each. 11 registered 
heifer calves $100 ih, istered 
bulls up. 2carleads of t grade 
— potted and high grade 
a and Berkshire pigs. 


Johu C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y 














Registered ——|| 


Carload of yearling heifers, well brea, nicely 
marked, no culls, not bred now but will breed 
same to 30 lb bull if desired. Carload nice grade 
yearlings, also 2-yr olds and fall cows. Regis- 
tered cows of all kinds. Write your wants. 


J. A. Leach, Cortland, New York 

















Holstein - Friesian Bull 
FIRST $60. 00 paens 


CHECK 
A son of Kmg Fontiac Pietertje De Koi who 


is from a t -Z2-Ib cow, and sired by a 25-1b 
son of King the Pontiacs. Dam 1s a cow of 
good capacity. 


Stevens Brotacrs Company, Liverpool, N Y 

















SUMATRA 





Two Yearling Guernsey 


BULLS 
for Sale 


Nicely marked and good 
individuals. 
Prices reasonable. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, New York 


SUNAHARA 


UPLAND FARMS 


Registered Guernsey BULL 

for sale born Nov 2, 1915, sired by 
“Florham Monarch” 20771 and out of 
Imp Blanc Bois Lily, 1st, 48944; A R. O- 
record 11494.70 lbs. milk, 509.84 b fat. 

This extra well-bred bull is well 
grown, price reasonable. 
H. E. MURDOCK, Mer., 


HINTON 





Ispwich, Mass. 





Vanderkamp Farms| 


JUDGE S EGIS @ The wate ry fy: 


3-year-old daughter and a pennies 21-lb. daughter. 
The son of the great King Segis. JUDGE SEGIS 
has now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 17.355 lbs., with 4.20% fat, for 7 days. He 
has five he -year-three-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 26.5 butter in 7 days with 4.65% fat. 
and 105. 29 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.27% fat. 

A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. R.O. dams. 
F. C. SOULH & SONS, - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFF 


PUREBRED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Born Feby 2d, 1916. Sired by Colantha Beauty Scgis 
a 32-Ib son of the great Belle Segis, one of the best 
daughters of King Segis. The dam of this bull is 
sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, site 
of 19 A R © daughters. She has a record of 17.9 
Ibs butter in 7 days. The 7 nearest dams of ths 
bull averaged for 7 days 24.80 Ibs butter, 556.9 1 
milk. Here is a bull with great backing. He te 
straight, well grown, and will do you some good. 
Price $75 f. ©. b., here with all papers. 

H. H. WHEELER WEST WINFIELD. WN. Y. 








Ceveen ccaenneee  epevenen nn aeeenerenntnetes 


sore RVIEW FARM 
TORMEN TORS eTseys 


‘*Production our Watchword”’ 
We have just received from the press our Spring 
1916 Bull List. It will pay you to send for it, 


RAYMOND L. PIKE, Mégr., Geneva, Ohio 


mun 


25 HEAVY PRODUCING COWS 


that will freshen in September and October. One 
carload of yearlings and 2 year olds—$43.00 each. 


HEIFER AND BULL CALVES 
$10.00 and $12.00. 
Booking orders for later shipment of calves. 
A. R. ROWE & SON, - TRUXTON, N. Y. 


Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, ali 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 

E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York 


$150.00 


BUYS A YEARLING HOLSTEIN BULL 
ready for service; dam has a 29.12-pound record. 
= If interested write for extended ped 4 

= W. H. MACE, - - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Hyg 


40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 
40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


E, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to5 

old. 80 cows due to freshen this fal ond 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few balls. 


1 v 
3 R, FROST, |, ie a or MUNDSYEE LLé, N 
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LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 
HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 





~ Tywacana Berkshires ~~~ 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- = 
est boars in America. Also service = 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 

TYWACANA FARMS 


A. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.I..N.¥. = 


IAL. 








Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duhe 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational yous 





show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit, | some show pros 
pects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
with quality. 


J.T. Hogsett, Mgr.Townsend Farms, New London, 0 


BERKSHIRES 


A a earling sows bred to Superb Lad, 
due to farrow in July and August, $50 each. 
Young pigs $12.50 each. 

Size as well as Quality’’ our motte 
KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN. 


PenshurstBerkshires | x 


Special— Young Boars with size and quality. Ready 
for service. Sons of Lord Masterhood and Duke of 
Sussex 6th. A few bred sows and gilts. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 
Bedminister 


minister’ Berkshires 


Herd sires, Rival’s Majestic Boy, 146407. Mentor’® 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 168400. 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 
boar, special price on a trio. 

BEDMINISTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


BERKSHIRE HERD BOARS 
Sons of Superb Lad * by Superbus and 


out of a daughter of 
Masterpiece. 


Among our spring litters we have a 
dozen or more outstanding young boars, good enough 


to place at the head of any select Berkshire herd. 


























Buy them when young at a reasonable price. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK 
FARM, G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelyville, Pa. 





Lakeside Berkshires 


are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction 
or money refunded. Prices are very 
reasonable. Write for free catalog. 

H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA, 








Hinchey Homestead 


offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr. 7, 
1916. These pigd are nice individuals and well 
grown. Price $15 F. 0. B. Rochester, N. Y. 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. O. 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Fall boars weighing 300 and better. Unrelated 
sows . you want the undersized 
Berkshire, at cheap prices, don’t come here. If you 
are after the big bone, big litter kind, at fair 
prices, we can make a permanent customer of you. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Sheldon Farm 


Duroc pigs of both sexes. Bred sows, tr 
Res = Best of breeding. C. E. Barnes, Oxford, N. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes. Best _of breeding. Prices reasonable. 
Ww. E. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











— 








SOLD? 


Woodrow Farm %tur 


We beg to anneunce that we have nothing te offer 
for sale until after the first of the year, when 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


4. A. Buckley, “‘Weodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 














Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
HWOMD FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA 





Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berksitires. 150 for sale. Write sour watis 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE. PA 


Mulefoot Hogs 


it breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock fer phe 
Sanu EL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, 


POULTRY BREEDERS 











Fancy and Prize Winning 


Poultry Stock 


for sale in S. C. Anconas, 
Barred Rocks, Sicilian Butte 
- i Golden and Silver Cam 

C. Black, Silver. 
Butt. and “white Polish yor« 
stock for the early fairs. Writo 
your wants. MAPLE LAWN 
POULTRY dow gy Cc. W. Eltis. 
Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


Single Comb White Leghorns = 


All pedigreed breeding stock 50% off until A \. 
25% off Nov. 1. 2500 head of young stock, with 200 
te 260-egg breeding, early hatched, best we ever offered. 
thore not pedigreed, in 5 lots or over, $1 each Aug. i. 
$1.50 Nov. 1. Remember we guarantee our stock te 
please or return your money. Send for regular 1916 
price list and order according to this adv. 

Cloverdale Poultry Farm. F.J. DeHart, Cortland, N. Y 


QUALITY CHICKS"? quanrrrr 


1600 to 2000 each week. S C White 
Chicks 7e each. Barred Rocks 10c each. 
number BR C Red 12c each. Quality Leghorn Breeders 
85c and up. One week old Leghorns 10c each, twe 
weeks 14c, Money back for dead ones. 

E. R. HUMMER - - RD 1, Frenchtown, N J 











Leghorn 
Limited 












on request, ~ a 
Runoer breeding ateck, also Bees a Queen. 


DEROY TAYLOR CO 0 EWARK, NEW Yor« 





BEST WHITE Rocks— Lotpocne — Wrentattte 
= — Sas . B. duck eggs, $1 per 15 
8. Hamburg, Embden geese, and Bronze turkey. 
50c. x Italian — * colony. 39 yrs. a fancier 
GEORGE ENTY KITTANNING, PA 


Chicks T.: hat Live Silver Laced, an 


dottes 15c each, $12 per 100, $55 per 500. July. 
August and September deliveries. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R33, Phoenixville, Fo. 


TOM BARRON 8. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Eggs for hatching. From world’s champion pedigres 
layers, largo, vigorous birds that produee the 200 cex 
hens. Have your order booked now. 

DaVID M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND. N. Y¥ 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


I can spare a limited number fine yearling hens 
and 10 weeks old pullets. Photos and prices on request 
SPRINGDALE POULTRY FARM, Rummerfield, Pa 


EGGS tata “ati 





Silver Laced — and 














Thoroughbred Recks. W'y- 
Leghorns, Bilver Spangle.' 


mr 19 varieties. 35 years’ experience. Catalog 
rpingtons, Houdans, Silver Campines, Light 
Brakenea, 13, $1; 30. 62. Sam.K.Mohr, Coopersburg, Pa 





MULEFOOT HOG 


ilts, service boars and young pigs now re S 
ay shipment. Resistered. Prices = ind ’ 
BURKETT BROS., - COLUMBUS, 0. 


9 business hen for eggs ana 
The Farmer x meat. Heavy winter layers. 
White pry egss, baby chicks and stock. Mones 
vahues and a square dea! guaranteed. 
STEVENS RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. ¥ 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


One perfect spring boar by ‘“Monroe of —_ some 
summer a d gilts from prize- winnin 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, CHILI STATION. N. Y. 


advertisers aud the bh of same by 

our AS. 4. that the publishers ef this r Cannot 
ag —_ x coms shipped shall reach _the buyer un - 
the h of epgs 


8O MANY ELEMENTS enter inte the shipping of 
by our atohi 





ay gu 
We shall c vontiane te exercise the greatest cate in 





Bogietered 

Logan Elm Herd biases 
avung stock for sale. Send for catalogue. 

D. H. Dreisbach, P. O. Box 137, Kingston, Boss Co., Ohio 





For Sale Ret*'w4 Poland Chinas 


Sows bred to farrow in August, and a choice lot of 





pigs. Write for special 30-day prices on young pigs. 
Write today. G. 8S. HALL, F 


armdale, Ohio. 


ing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper. 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every —~ y+ of 
the business taught in five weeks, Write today for f 

catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, 20 N 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicage, Ml. Carey M. Jones, Pres 











ni increase 
their 


poultry 
plant, to 


New York. 















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Gentlemen : 
that I first began to use space in the American 
Agricultartst and I continued to do so ever since. 
The advertisement has always given me satis- 
factory results, but the past year’s advertising 
has pulled more business than I could very well 
handle, so I will have to keep quiet for a while, 
until we have time to increase the size of our 
One more word for the Amerscan Agricul- 
turist—it is the one dependable advertising 
medium that stands at the head of my sixteen 


take care plant. 
of their eae 
orders 








New York City, N. Y. 
I think that it was back in 1910 


Yours very truly, 
E. S. WILSON. 
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ANOTHER MAN’S SHOES 


An exciting mystery and double-identity story 


Value of a Life---IlI 


WOULD be shorter,” 
I said, “to tell you 
what I wasn t. 
i've been a ranchman, 
a cattle - dealer, a 
storekeeper, a soldier, 
a prospector, and 
several other little 
happened to roll up. 
South great place for 
{caching one to take a spacious view 
ot the day’s work.’ 

“So I believe,”’ he said. 
brings you to England?” 

An incorrect idea of British enter- 
prise,” I answered. ““My last achieve- 
ment in South America was to strike 
gold—quite a lot of it, unless I'm 
pretty badly mistaken. I came over 
here to try and raise capital.” 

And you've failed?” 

I laughed. “The British 
I said, “is still as rich as he 
when I landed.” 

He nodded his head “What 
plans now?” he asked. 

“I'm sailing for New York as soon 
as I can get a ship,” I answered. 

‘Have yeu many friends in Lon- 
don?” he 


demanded 

‘There's my landlady,” 
“She is friendly enough as 
pay her bill, but that's about the 
extent of my social circle.” 

There was a short silence. Then 
Northeote got up from his chair and, 
walking across the room, locked the 
door I watched him with interest. 





that 
America is a 


hings 


“And what 


capitalist,” 
was 


are 


your 


I said. 
long as I 
full 


He seated himself again at the 
table and lit a cigarette. 

‘Mr Burton,” he said, “what value 
do you put upon your life? I mean, 
for what sum would you be  pre- 
pared to run a very considerable risk 


of losing it?” 


He asked the question in such a 
businesslike and unemotional manner 
that I could not repress a smile. 

I don't know,” I said. a - 
thought it was really valuable I 
should be strongly inclined to put it 

Pp to auction.” 

lie leaned across the table and 
looked me full in the eyes. 

If you will do what I want,” he 
eaid slowly, “I will give you ten thou- 
sand pounds.” 

Their Lost Selves 

I am fairly used to surprises, but 
there was a magnificence about this 
unexpected offer that for a moment 
ook away my breath I leaned back 


and surveyed my double with genuine 
admiration e 


‘You certainly do business on a 
large scale, Mr Northcote,” I said. 
Do you pay in cash?” 

For an answer he thrust his hand 
into an inside pocket and pulled out 
a leather case. This he opened, ex- 
tracting four bank-notes which he 
aid on the tablk 

‘Here are two thousand pounds,” 


he said quietly. “If you accept, I will 


xive you a check for the remainder.” 

I looked at the notes with that re- 
epectful interest that on keeps for 
distinguished strangers There was 
o doubt that they were genuine. 
Chen, with some deliberation, I also 


iit ¢ cigarette 
“It must be a very unpleasant job,” 


I said regretfully 

or the first time since I had met 
him, my companion laughed. It was 
»o rrim, mirthless sort of laugh, how- 
ever, not in the least suggestive of 
couragement. 

“Yes,” he said dryly: “if I threw 
it open to competition, I fancy that 
the entries would be small.” Then 


I go any further, 
added, “will you give me your 

word of honor to keep what I am 

roing to say entirely private, whether 
decline or accept?” 
Certain,” I said, without 


he paused. “Before 


hesita- 
tic 
Again he stopped for 
hesitating over 


i 

Very well.” 
rioment, apparently 
hoice of words 
Within a few days,” he said slow- 

unless I take certain steps, there 
every likelihood of my being a 
dead man.” 

1 thought of the little 
he embankment, and T felt 
was speaking the truth 

To put it plainly,” 
must disappear. If I stay in London 
nder my own name T shall certainly 
be killed Tt may be a matter of 
months—that 


incident on 
that he 


he said, “T 


davs or weeks, or even 
will depend on myself; but the end 
is sure and quite unavoidable.” 


I poured myself out a glass of 
brandy and held it up to the light. 

“The situation,” I observed, “has 
at least the merit of being a simple 
one.” 


By Victor Bridges 


The same cold smile flickered 
across his lips 

“It is not quite as simple as it 
seems The gentlemen who are so 


passage to 
honor of 


accelerate my 
doing me the 


anxious to 
heaven are 


paving me a very close and intelli- 
gent attention. I might possibly be 
able to avoid them—tonight, for in- 
stance, I believe I have done _so—but 
whether I could get out of the 
country alive is a very open ques- 
tion."’ 

“Ah!” I muttered. Light was be- 
ginning to dawn on me. 


He nodded, as though answering 
an unspoken question. 

“Yes,” he said; “the thought struck 
me the moment I caught sight of you 
under the lamp. If I were a believer 
in the supernatural, I should say you 
had been sent by the devil. I can't 
think of any other power that would 
be particularly anxious to assist me.” 

“Well.” I said lightly, “if the devil 
sent me, I am at least indebted to 
him for a good supper. What is it 
you want me to do?” 

He paused again. Then, very slow- 
lv, he made his amazing suggestion— 
the words dropping from his lips 
with an almost fierce intensity. 


“T want you to take my place in 
the world. I want you to change 
clothes with me tonight and go out 
of this restaurant as Stuart North- 
cote 

I took a deep breath and bent for- 
ward, gripping the table with my 
hands 


“Yes,” I said, “and what then?” 

“TI want you to go back to my house 
in Park Lane, and for three weeks to 
live there as I should have done. if 
you are still alive at the end of that 
time, which is extremely improbable, 
you can do anything you please.” 

For one instant the thought struck 
me that the whole thing was a jest— 
the fruit of some ridiculous bet or the 
passing whim of a half-mad million- 
aire. But one glance at the hard blue 
eyes, which were _ still ruthlessly 
searching mine, swept the idea ab- 
ruptly from my mind. 
impossible.”” I broke out. 
your servants failed to see 
should certainly be 


“But it’s 
“Even if 
difference, I 


the 





found out directly I met any of your 
friends.” 


How?” he asked. “They might 
think | had become forgetful, eccen- 
tric, but what else could they im- 
agine?” 


Oh, think of the hundred things I 
shonld be ignorant of: peonle’s names, 
your appointments, and business af- 
fairs—even my way about the house. 
Why, I should be bound to betray 
myself.”’ 

‘I have thought of all that,"” he an- 
swered harshly. “If I couldn't pro- 
vide against it, I should not have made 
the proposal.” 

I looked at him curiously. “And 
what is there to prevent me from 
tnking your money and making no at- 
tempt to. keep my side of the bar- 
gain?” 


“Nothing,”” he said, “except your 
word of honor.” 

There was a moment's silence. 
“Well.” I said, with a short laugh, 


“the security seems rather inadequate, 
but it is satisfies you—”" 

I shrugged my shoulders. “Now, 
let me see if I have got this interest- 
ing offer quite correct. In return for 
ten thousand pounds—two thousand in 
notes and the rest by check—I am to 
become Mr Stuart Northcote for three 
weeks, It is highly probable that dur- 


SUMMER 


L. M. THORNTON 


Through all the winter's silences, 
Through all the winters snows, 
I dreamed of rippling rivulets 
And bloom of phlox and rose. 
Through all the winter loneliness, 
Through all the winter storm ; 
I dreamed of song of robins and 
Of sunbeams bright and warm. 


Because of winter dreariness, 
Because of winter gales ; 
I love the summer s loveliness, 
With love that never fails. 
Because of winter promises, 
Because of winter stress ; 
I pledge my faith forever to 
© summer s tenderness. 


ing that time I shall be assassinated. 
Failing this unfortunate interruption, 
I shall then be at liberty to resume 
my own character.” 

Northcote bowed, half mockingly as 
it seemed. 

“You have 
bly,”” he said. 

I helped myself to a second glass of 
brandy, and sipped it with meditative 
enjoyment. The prospect of being a 
millionaire, if on'v for three we kes 
distinctly appealed to me. Apart from 
that, there was something vastly at- 
tractive in the fantastic nature of the 
whole business. 

Only a few hours before I had been 
grumbling to myself over the duliness 
and monotony of life, and here was 
fate thrusting before me an almost in_ 
credible chance of adventure and ex- 
citement. I could feel my heart beat- 
ing faster at the thought. 

“If it is not too inquisitive a ques- 
tion,” I said calmly, “I shon'd rather 
like to know why your removal is a 
matter of such urgent importance to 
some one?” 

Northcote’s 
lips set ina 
smile. 

“It is a private affair,”’ he answered 
coldly, ‘“‘and I’m afraid it must remain 
so. I can assure you, however, that in 
taking my place you will not be in 
danger except of assassination. I have 
committed no crime’’—he laughed— 
“at least, no crime in the excellent 
eyes of the English law.” 

“That is comforting,”’ I observed; 
“but, all the same, I should be more 
inclined to accept if I knew who it was 
that was so anxious to stick a knife 
into you.” 

“Unfortunately,” he answered, “I 
don’t know myself. If I did—"” His 
face hardened for a moment into a 
cruel mask, 

“Well, I 
about two 


Stated the idea admira- 


eyes narrowed and his 
singularly unpleasant 


think you have a proverb 
being able to play at the 
same game. I can only tell you that 
the danger is real and imminent, I 
have good reason for believing that 
my own servants are honest, but be- 
yond that I would trust no one.” 

“It seems to me,” I said sadly, “that 


I shall have to stay indoors.” 
hand 


Northcote thrust his into his 





pocket and pulled out a small, red- 
leather notebook. 

“After the first ten days,” he said, 
“you can please yourself. To start 
with, you would have to carry out 
certain engagements I have made, 


which you will find in this book.” 
“And you imagine I could do that 
successfully ?” 


Northcote nodded. 
“You have excellent nerves and 
plenty of common sense. Provided 


you give your word of honor to carry 
the part through to the best of your 
ability, I am perfectly ready to trust 
you. If you fail’’—he shrugged his 
shoulders—‘‘at least I shall have had 
my start.” 

A sudden mischievous joy in the 
promised excitement of the situation 
came flooding through my heart. With 
an almost involuntary gesture I thrust 
my arm across the table. 

“Very well,”’ I said. “I promise you'll 
do my best.” 

He gripped my hand, and for a mo- 
ment we sat there on either side of 
the table without speaking a word. 

Northcote was the first to break the 
silence. 

“I envy you your nerve, Mr Bur- 
ton,” he said coldly. 

“It’s not as good as it was,” I re- 
plied with regret. 






Northcote tore a slip of paper out 
of his pvocketboo! ard. taving it on 
the table, began to draw a plan in pen- 
cil, I pulled my chair round so that I 
could what he was doing. 

“I’m making you a rough sketch cf 


see 


the inside of the house,” he said. 
“This is the ground floor, and here's 
the dining room and the billiard room. 
Your study and bedroom are on the 
first floor, exactly above They open 


” 


into each other—like this. 

He outlined the various rooms neat- 
ly and skillfully, writing their names 
in the center of each square. 

“That's plain enough,” I said, taking 
the paper. “‘What about the servants?” 

“There are only three of them—two 
women and Milford, the butler, I have 
got rid of all the others during the 
last two weeks. These three have all 
been with me since I took the house, 
and I think you may trust theni. Mil- 
ford you certainly can. I’ve treated 
the man well, and he’s by way of be- 
ing rather grateful.” 

“Well,” I said, “if he swallows me 








as Stuart Northcote, I expect I shall 
pull through.” 

“Yes,"" returned Northcote. “The 
only other person you need worry 
ae is ry cousin—Maurice Furni- 
yall.”* 


He paused. 
“Be Careful” 


“I believe I have promised to go 
down and stay with him for several 
days in Suffolk. If you can get out of 
it without difficulty, perhaps you had 
better. In any case, be very careful 
not to make a slip of any sort when 
you see him.” 

“What kind of 
asked. 

Northcote frowned. 

“Tam not sure. He is the only re- 
lation I have in the world, and to a 
certain extent I have trusted him. I 
sometimes think I have been foolish. 
If I knew for certain—” 


a man is he?” [I 


His brow darkened still more, and 
his hands clenched until the white 
skin stood out upon his knuckles. 


“There is a suggestion of thorough- 
ness about your methods, Northcote,” 


I observed, “that rather appeals 
to me.” 

“If T had stuck at trifles,” said 
Northcote grimly, “I shouldn’t be here 
now.” 

He pulled out a check book, and, 
taking up his pen again, filled in a 
check for eight thousand pounds. 

“Here’s the money.” he said. “There 


are a few thousand pounds in my ac- 
count besides this. and if you like I’ll 
sign a couple of checks that you can 
fill in for current expenses. By the 
way, in may be necessary for you to 
imitate my signature, Do you think 
that vou can do it?” 

“My experience as a forger is lim- 
ited,.”” T said, “but I dare say I can 
manage it with a little practice. What 
are you going to do about money 
yourself?" 

He laughed. 

“My arrangements have been made 
for some time. I have only been wait- 
ing the chance of putting them into 
practice.” 

There came a 
door. 

Northcote thrust his check book 
back into his pocket, and then. getting 
up and crossing the room, turned back 
the key. 

The head waiter entered and stood 
apelogetically by the threshold. 

“T came to see whether you 
require anything else, sir.” 

“I think not,” said Northcote cold- 
ly. “You had better let me have the 
bill. though. I suppose there is no ob- 
jection to our using this room for_a 
little longer? We are discussing some 
business matters.” 

The waiter bowed. 

“Oh, certainly not, sir. Half past 
twelve is the hour we have to close; 
but, even then, if you cared to engage 
a bedroom—” 


sudden knock at the 


would 


“That will be ample time,” said 
Northcote. 
He produced a_ five-pound note, 


which he handed to the waiter, wav- 
ing away the latter’s offer of change. 
With a gratified murmur of thanks, 
the man withdrew, leaving us alone. 
Northcote locked the door behind 
him and returned to the table. 
“T am ready,” he said curtly 
In a moment I had slipped off my 
coat and laid it on the chair. 


[To Be Continued.] 
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Juliet’s Garden 
CHARLOTTE MARSHALL 

“Tl take you down, Vivian, first 
thing in the morning and show you 
my garden.” Juliet’s merry laugh al- 
ways came after a promise—a laugh 
so full of joy that little invalid Vivian 
actually laughed, too. “Nora _ will 
wheel me,” answered Vivian, speak- 
ing of her nurse and the _ rolling 
chair wherein she sat. 

“No, she need not. 
the pleasure myself,’ said Juliet with 
such emphasis on “pleasure” and 
such sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks 
that Vivian, very often cross, peevish 
and disagreeable, began te catch a 
tiny spark of the glad spirit. 

Mrs Morse, Vivian’s mother, with 
her frail little girl and the nurse had 
come to spend a week with her dear 
friend Mrs Wade. Mrs Morse was 
quite wealthy and had spent’ great 
sums of money in specialists and 
traveling—trying to relieve her lit- 
tle daughter of the ailment that 
caused pain and weakness. Every- 
thing was done to amuse Vivian until 


I want to have 


she was sadly spoiled and she was 
sometimes very naughty, though at 
heart a lovable little girl. 


Finally good nights were said and 
Vivian's first night in the old farm- 
house was spent in a dear little white 
bed between sheets fragrant with rose 
leaves. The birds awakened her; with 
such beautiful notes did the wood 
thrush greet the morning, that cross 
little Vivian lay quiet, listening hap- 
pily to the song. - . 

“Nora,” the long-suffering nurse, 
came to the bed expecting to find a 
peevish little giri, but instead she 
heard : 
gw “Oh, Nora, do you hear those lovely 
birds? Bathe me quickly and let me 
get to the window.” 

After a breakfast of the biggest 
strawberries and the best muffins in 
the world was eaten, Juliet, rosy and 
sweet in a plain, gingham dress, said 
te Vivian who was dressed in a blue 
linen, very pretty and stylish: 

“Now, I am going to take you to 
my garden this minute—the pansies 
must be transplanted before the sun 
gets hot.” Juliet took hold of the 
chair to wheel it. but Nora helped 
her down the porch steps to the yard. 

“Look. Vivian, at Mrs agg a 
ba 


that big fluffy hen with fuzzy 

chickens. Isn't she a big hen? She's 
mine. Mother says if I feed those 
baby buntings and raise them, she 


will pay me and I can buy my winter- 
coat. 

“Oh, do you buy your own clothes,” 
cried Vivian. “I think it lovely. 
Mother buys mine.” 

“You know, Vivian, you are rich 
and we are almost poor. I expect it’s 
terribly different,” cheerily answered 
Juliet. “But I must say I love being 
poor, it keeps one so nice and busy.” 

Vivian looked hurt and_ disap- 
pointed, as if riches had done her 
an injury, but Juliet consoled her 
with, “‘Don’t worry about it, you can’t 
help it,” and chatted gayly to her visi- 
tor as they went their way past farm 
buildings and wood piles until they 
came to a beautiful grove of trees. 
Through the grove ran a wide path 
and on the south side of it lay a 
small garden, though quite large for a 
small girl gardener. The gray stone 
wall that formed its boundary was 
lavishly decorated in many places 
with masses of green and clusters of 
blossoms which trained up the walls 
from the inside was making loveiy the 
dull inclosure. 

“Play you are a great lady, Vivian, 
and I am your gardener. You give 
me orders, you know.” But Vivian 
though quite used to giving orders 
to her mother’s several servants, re- 
plied only with a scream of delight, 
“What lovely roses!” she cried; “and 
pinks and snapdragons—oh, Juliet, 
that dear little garden seat with the 
vines growing above it!” Vivian's 
eyes glowed with delight, for flowers 
and birds were her greatest pleasure 
and this charming spot was a mass 
of bloom and color. 

“IT am going to have you rest right 
here; it is darling and shady by this 
grapevine,” Juliet spoke gently to 
the little white-faced girl. But as 
soon as she began, trowel in hand, 
deftly moving the pansy plants from 
the long tray into their homes at the 
edge of a gay border of flowers, 
Vivian said: 

“Oh, Juliet, please let me help you. 
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If I could only put my hands in that 


nice, brown dirt.” 

Juliet looked at her thoughtfully 
for one fleeting moment; she had re- 
solved to do something. “I will run 


and ask Aunt-Meta and mother. Are 
you afraid to stay alone for a 
minute?” 

A breathless little girl reached the 
farmhouse porch where the two 
mothers were speaking of Vivian. 

“Oh, Aunt Meta, oh, mother, Vivian 
wants to help me plant the pansies. 
Her eyes are shining so and she wants 
to put her hands in warm earth. I 
should think,” she said wisely, ‘“‘with 
a carriage blanket on the ground and 
her pillow prepped back of her, she 
might plant a little bit.” 

“Why, Juliet dear,” said Aunt Meta 
rising, her sad face flushed with 
pleasure, “does Vivian want to play 
in the earth?” 


“Not to play,” answered busy 
Juliet, “but to plant.” 
That was the beginning of many 


mornings in the garden, which became 
“our garden,” no longer “Juliet’s 
garden.” It was the beginning of the 
wonderful cure of Vivian, as she be- 
came stronger physically, her laugh 
became more frequent, her com- 
plaints rare. Aunt Meta’s face began 
to leok bright like Mrs Wade's, for 
Vivian could walk and no longer used 
her chair. The visit of a week had 
been changed into a whole summer 
and then into late October, and from 
Aunt Meta loving Mrs Wade would 
accept no beard. 

Late in the fall after the visitors 
were gone a wonderful furniture van 
came to the farmhouse. There was 
a lovely set of furniture for Juliet’s 
was to be a 


room and a piano that 
great joy and companion to her 
through many years. ° 
A letter from Aunt Meta read: 
To Merry Little Juliet: 
I send you a present to show just a 


little how very much I love the gardeer 
who so gently and lovingly taught my 
sick child how to work, to play, to 
laugh and how te grow so strong that 
the chair of sorrow is put away—lI pray, 
forever. The doctors are amazed at 
Vivian’s improvement. We are all glad, 
dear little Sunshine, that you will spend 
Thanksgiving holidays with us. 

With much love to your dear mother 
and yourself, Aunt Meta. 





- My Grandma’s Word 
ANNE PORTER JOHNSON 

My father always loved to do 
Just what his mother toeld him to. 
He says he minded right away, 
And didn’t whine around all day; 
He washed his face and neck as good 
As ever his dear mother could: 
He always, on his way from school 
Went flying past the swimming pool. 


But Grandma says; if she’s not wrong. 


He’s made these statements. rather 
strong! : : 
She says that once or twice he did 


Some little tricks which she forbid. 

In washing, she can recollec’, 

That twice he missed his ears and neck, 
And sometimes, if she don’t forget, 

He came home with his hair real wet. 


But when T put this up to Pa, 


He frowned and said, “Oh, sonny, pshaw! 
What with the care my business brings, 
I can’t talk now of other things. 

Don’t speak about it any more 


While I’m so busy at the store!” 

Now, =, you think, from what you’ve 
he 

That I ae take 


The Origin of Matches 
BEATRICE M. PARKER 

_n olden times it was the custom 
to light fires and lamps with flint and 
steel, and it is very interesting to note 
the way in which matches came into 
use. 

In 1680 a man named Godfrey 
Haucknitz, who had a shop in London, 
applied phosphorus in making 
matches. Up to this time the only 
matches in use were the waxed tapers 
which were taken from one flame to 
light a lamp or other fires. Hauck- 
nitz took phosphorus and rubbed it 
between folds of brown paper until it 
ignited; then he dipped a stick into 
the sulphur and succeeded in igniting 
that, thus giving us the first form of 
the common match such as we use 
today. It was quite a bit of work to 
ignite matches in this way and the 
cost of sulphur prevented them from 
being used extensively. A few matches 
which were merely. small _ sticks 
Gipped first in sulphur and then in 
a composition of chlorate of potash, 


my Grandma's word? 





flour of sulphur, gum, and cinnabar, 
the last coloring them red, were sold 
in a little box for 15 shillings, or 
nearly four dollars in our money. 
Witn this box the purchaser was 
given a little bottle of sulphuric acid 
into which the match had to _ be 
dipped to become ignited. 

in 1828S an English chemist named 


John Walker invented the _ lucifer 
match which could be ignited by 
drawing it rapidly over sandpaper. 
This match was quite expensive also 


and it was quite a bother for people 
to carry around with them the sand- 
puper needed for scratching the 
match. So we find that until matches 
more like our own of today were in- 
vented, flint and steel were carried 
around and used. 


A Jolly Singing Stunt 





JENNIE E. STEWART 

This is a jolly stunt for a party 
or any gathering where you have a 
half dozen or more boys and girls 
together. Choose a leader of song, 
and a simple song. Our boys and 
girls invariably choose the chorus of 
“My Bonnie lies over the ocean” when 
they play the game. 

To play you sing the chorus 


through once lustily to get the swing. 
Then you sing it again, leader beating 
the time and leave off the last word 
of each line simply thinking the rest 
of the tune while the leader beats 
the time to the end. You keep on 
repeating the chorus leaving off the 
there is 





next word and so on till 
nothing left but, 
My —_—-———_— 
My —- 
My —— —-———_ 
Oh 





The fun of the game is this: Some 
one is sure while singing lustily to 
sing out the word which should be 
dropped and that one is promptly 
thrown out of the game. One after 
another they are dropped out till the 
leader himself is probably the only 
one left at the finish Indeed he has 
to be very watchful if he himself is 
not caught napping and thrown out 
and a new leader appointed to finish 
the game. Other verses may be used 
but one in which the opening word 
of each line is the same produces 
the best effect when sung in this way. 





The Quarrelsome Fish 
FRANCES HARMER 

Did you not think that fishes were 
very calm, quiet creatures, just swim- 
ming about here and there in the 
water, eating what they could get, 
and saying, as the old countryman 
put it, “Nothing to nobody?” 

Some of them are not a bit like 
this. They are so ready to quarrel, 
that they are called the “fighting 
fish.”’ Their very name, in Latin, 
means to fight, fer it is “betta pug- 
nax”’ and perhaps you have seen a 
small boy begin to fight, and heard 
someone say “Dear me, that boy is 
so pugnacious!"" So you see what 
“pugnax” means. 

These fighting fish are 
the coast of Siam. The 
people love to put two of them inte 
a bowl, and watch them fight. The 
minute one sees the other, he changes, 
even in looks, for when quiet, the 
fighting fish is a dull gray, but when 
he grows angry, his skin begins to 
shine, and he turns all sorts of beau- 


found off 
Siamese 


tiful colors. (In this, human beings 
are not in the least like fighting fish, 
for they do not become beautiful 
when they are angry!) He flies at 
the intruder, although the poor in- 
truder has only just been popped 
inte the glass bowl by a man, and 
the fight is on. They usually keep 


at it till one is dead—or lifted out of 
the glass bowl to fight another day. 

The King of Siam does not allow 
anyone who likes to take a “betta 
pugnax” out of the sea—fYot a bit of 
it! He charges a sum of money for 
a “fighting fish license!” You might 
wonder why people would pay to see 
two fish fight. but the Siamese ‘seem 
to like watching the duels between 
these two foolish fish. They call their 
neighbors in, and then they begin 
betting on the fish they think most 
likely to wirf. Sometimes, they be- 
come so excited over the fight that 
they wager away, first their money, 
then their houses, then their clothes, 
then everything they have in the 
world. So one, or two—for it takes 
two to make a quarrel—little fish can 
make a well-to-do man poor in a 
few minutes—if he is silly enough! 








The Merit of Pauline 


Pauline, who had been attending 
school for two weeks, was telling her 
parents about the naughtiness of her 
classmates. 

“That's bad,”” said her mother, “and 
did the teacher have to speak to you, 
too?” 

“No’m,” said Pauline, “she had to 
speak to all the class but me this 
afternoon.” 


“Good,” replied her mother, “what 
did she say?” 
“Why,” answered Pauline, “she 


said: ‘““Now. children, we will all wait 
until Pauline is in order.’” 
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Mrs. Wise plans 
her summer kitchen 





—lets her coal fire go 
out altogether. 





—installs a New Perfection 
Oil Cook Stove. 





—and a New Perfection 
Kerosene Water Heater. 











—and cooks in comfort 
all summer. 


PERFECTION 


Olls COOK: és COOKKSTOVES 


Look for the long blue chimney. 


The long blue chimney burner 
makes the New Perfection as 
quick and convenient as a gas 
Stove. Yet it costs less to 
operate than a coal range. 


1916 model New Perfectioas 
have the new patented revers- 
ible glass reservoir, and many 
other important improvements. 
Some with built-in heat-retain- 
ing ovens. Sold in 1, 2, 3, and 4- 
burner sizes by dealers every- 
where. 

Write for booklet. Also tells about 
the New Perfection Kerosene Water 
Heater—hot water whenever you 


wagt it (for dish washing, laundry 
and bath). 


STANDARD OIL CO. of N.Y. 
Principal Offices 
New York, Buffalo Albany, Boston 
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Soscuae, COFFEE 
Direct from Wholesaler. Fresh off the Roaster 
5 LBS. FOR 8]. 


Delivered free within 300 miles by parcel post 


10 Un. DELIVERED FREE 1000 Miles 
tisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


sii GILLIES COFFEE CO. 
Place and V Washington Street. New York 
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The Home Built Tea Wagon 


Cc. A, BROWN! 

It is the innumerable weary steps, 
back and forth, more than the actual 
housework, that wear life and soul 
out of the conscientious housewife. 
But with the aid of such a tea wagon 
as pictured it is surprising how many 
of those tiresome steps may be saved 
in the course of a day 

The table can be set in half the 
time, and the meal served, steaming 
hot, direct from the producer at the 





Homemade Tea Wagon 
the 
table 


consumer at the 

When clearing 
meal the dishes are 
piled neatly and wheeled .to the 
kitchen sink in one trip, while at 
housecleaning time its uses are, in the 


Oot stove to 
dining room 
the table after a 


words of the poet, “too numerous to 
mention.” 

If the baby has outgrown its go- 
cart, or the small bé¥ of the family 
has put his express wagon where all 


express wagons eventually go, you will 
not need to go to the hardware store 
man for a couple of small rubber-tired 
wheels, with axles to fit. If not, he can 
supply you. 

In taking your measurements, make 
you leave room for the axles to 
come within the frame of the tea 
wagon, thus leaving no troublesome 
projections. The castors for the two 
other legs can be bought at the near- 
est ten-cent store, if there are no 
extra ones around the house. The 
ball-bearing kind are much the best. 

In cutting the strips of wood for 
the legs, note that those attached to 
the wheels are shorter than the others 
by almost the number of inches from 


eure 


the hub of the wheel to the outer 
rim. Some allowance must be left 
for attaching the wheels. The com- 
pleted tea wagon should stand about 
“4 inches high, the legs 1% by 1%, 
and the side rails % by 1%. 

Rread or pie boards of the desired 
size make a good shelf and top, as 
they are made of hard wood, with 


cleats at both ends. ~Narrow strips of 
quarter-round molding are added to 
four sides of both, to prevent the 


the 
dishes from sliding too far. 

The handle is made of a section of 
curtain pole secured between fitted 
ends. If preferred, strong drawer 
pulls, not the drop-handle kind, may 
be used There is also on the ten- 
eent counters a solid, metal towel 
rack which screws firmly to position. 
The completed tea wagon is then 
vavnish-stained, to match the other 
dining room furniture. Personally, I 
have found the dark oak most satis- 


factory. 





Different Cherry Recipes 


HELEN A, LYMAN 
WuIte CHERRY SALAD—Take_ white, 
hard fresh cherries, remove stones, 
and in their place put a little ball of 
cream cheese Make French dressing 
with lemon juice instead of vinegur, 
and serve on lettuce nests. 


Cuerry SALAD—Stone large cherries, 
stuff with filberts and serve on lettuce 
with mayonnaise and nut meats. 


CHERRY CREAM Pre—Line a deep pie 
plate with rich crust, dust over with 
flour, then add a layer of sugar. Stone 
a pint of cherries into the plate, thus 
saving the juice. Then add another 
good layer of sugar. Dot over with 
butter and sift over a teaspoon of 
flour. Put on upper crust, having 
three cuts in center as an outlet for 
stram; turn lower crust up over the 
top, pressing firmly together to pre- 
vent juice running out. Bake in hot 
oven, 


CuERRY JELLY—Two pounds of cher. 
ries, one and a half cup of water, half 
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a cup of sugar, three heaping table- 
spoons of powdered gelatine and a few 
drops of red coloring. Cook the cher- 
ries with the sugar and half a cup of 


water; when tender rub through a 
sieve. Add coloring and gelatine dis- 
solved in one cup of boiling water. 
Mix well, then divide into custard 


glasses, and when set place a spoon of 


whipped cream on top of each. Deco- 
rate with ripe cherries, 
STEAMED CHERRY PuppDING—Sift to. 


gether two cups of flour, one teaspoon 
pinch of salt, one-half tea- 
spoon of soda, and one teaspoon of 
cream of tartar, or one and a half tea- 
yeast powder, two or three 


of sugar, a 


spoons of 


times. Stone one pint of sour cherries 
into the mixture, mix well, adding 
milk, about one cup to make a stiff 
batter Steam about one and a half 
hours, keeping water in the kettle 


constantly boiling. 
PUDDING SAUCE—Mix well one cup of 
sugar, one rounding teaspoon of sifted 


bread flour, one dessertspoon of but- 
ter, stir in a coffee cup of boiling 
water, boil gentiy three minutes, stir- 


Add one-half cup of strong 
When serving add one tea- 
vanilla. 


ring often 
hot coffee 
spoon of 


Cuerery RoLy-Pory—Make a dough 
the same as for baking powder biscuit, 
and rol! it into a thin oblong sheet. 
Drain two cups of pitted cherries, 
spread them evenly over the top of the 
dough, leaving an inch wide space 
along each side. Sprinkle a cup of 
sugar over the fruit, sift one table- 
spoon of cornstarch or flour over this 
and form into a roll like jelly cake. 
Wring a muslin cloth a little larger 
than dumpling out of hot water, flour 


the inside, wrap it around the roll and 
closely together. Set a plate in 
the dumpling on it, cover 
boiling water, and boil 
steadily for one hour. Do not uncover 
the kettle except toward the last to 
see if more water is needed. Serve hot 
with a sauce made of one heaped cup 


bast« 
a kettle, lay 
deeply with 


of sugar and one-third cup butter 
creamed together. Just before serving 
flavor with lemon and whip in the 
whites of two eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. 





Dresses for the Little Girl 


No 6701—Girls’ Box-Plaited Dress— 
In sizes 6-14 years. A smart, simple 
little dress for school or other wear. 
Its noticeable features are the duchess 
closing, and the yoke and sleeves cut 
in one piece, to give a pretty effect. 
In each front and in each half of the 
back a box pleat is made and an 
opening cut under each one, and 
finished for inserting a patent leather 
belt. All-over embroidery makes the 
collar and the cuffs on short sleeves. 





Dainty Summer Clothes for the Little Lassie 


Materials for developing this design 


are: Linen, gingham, plaided and 
checked fabrics, cotton gabardine, 
pongee and the like. 


No 7285—Child’s French Dress—In 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8S years. This dainty 
frock has an extra long body, tucked 
at the shoulders in the front and 
back. The neck may be either round 


or square and the sleeves long or 
short. The straight skirt is covered 
with ruffles, but you may omit them 


and have a plain, gathered skirt. Use 
a ribbon sash and tie in a large bow 
at the back or side front, us you pre- 
fer. Lawn, organdie, batiste and 
other sheer fabrics are well suited to 
this design. 

No 6891—Child’s 


» 


Press and Petti- 
coat—In sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Rib- 
bon and insertion torm a neat yoke 
at front and back and to these yokes, 
the top part of the body section is 
gathered; at a lowered waistline the 
body part is again gathered to a band 
or insertion that is interrun with rib- 
bon and which takes the place of a 
belt; to this, the little skirt is 
gathered. A band of insertion finishes 


the short sleeve and ribbon draws it 
in at the elbow. The petticoat closes 
at the back. it hangs from the shoul- 


ruffle of edging at the 
neck and armholes 


ders and has a 
lower edge; the 
are also finished with edging. 

No 6660—Children’s and Girls’ 
Apron—in sizes 2-10 years. In this 
little garment, the body and sleeves 
are in one piece, but the pattern is 
cut so that it may be made without 
sleeves also. A belt at the waist in 
back takes care of fullness there. ‘The 
front part falls free. The square neck 
and sleeve edges are bound with solid 
colored goods and the pocket in the 
right front is trimmed to match. Ging- 
ham, chambray, percale, galatea, 
linen, crash and such are desirable 
fabrics. 

No 7401—Child’s Kimono—lIn sizes 
4-14 years. The girl who is_ well 
trained knows the value of a negligee 
or kimono. This one may be made of 
cotton crepe, printed lawn, wash silk, 
or for cooler weather, of challie, cash- 
mere or flannel. The sleeves and body 


are in one, in this model, with or 
without a seam down the center of 
the back. The closing is at front. All 


edges are trimmed with ribbon band- 
ing. 

No 6729—Child’s Smocked or 
Gathered Dress—In sizes 6 months, 2 
4, and 6 years. A dear little dress fora 
“wee lady’’; it may be smocked as 
shown in the picture, or just gathered 
at the neck and elbow. In this design, 
the: sleeves extend to neck edge and 
an inverted plait is made at the un- 
der-arm seam, or not, as your fancy 
may direct. When made without the 
inverted plait, a belt is stitched and 
a ribbon girdle arranged over it ata 


lowered waistline. If smocked, you 
will choose a fabric worthy of this 
dainty decoration; if gathered  in- 
stead, any soft material for a plain 


little dress will do. 

Order by number from our Fashion 
Department, care of this paper. Price 
of any pattern 10 cents, 


The information editor received this 
letter from a fresh youth: 

Kindly tell me why a girl always 
closes her eyes when a fellow kisses her. 

The editor replied: 

If you will send us your photograph 
we may be able to tell you the reason. 
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Victrola VI, $25 
Other styles $15 to $400 


‘THE Victrola gives 
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everybody the kind of 


music they like best. 


_The many different styles of the 
Victor and Victrola make it possible 
for every home to have one of these 
wonderful instruments. 

Hear your favorite music at any Victor deal 
er’s. Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
N. 











PURE, FULL STRENCTH 


COFFEE 


Hot Off the Roaster 
From Wholesaler Direct 


Nery $40 


Bean or Ground ee 
y Delivered Free 
within 300 miles (10c. extra if sent C. O. D.) 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Order from nearest point. 


50 Barclay St., New. York 
Dept. A, 431 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FIXES RICKETY FURNITURE 


Xcel 44 








PATENT 


free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D 





That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Mode! for 
Search. Books and Advice 
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The Manufacture of 


ICE CREAMS 
AND ICES 


J. H. Frandsen and E. A. Markham 


This is a new book which treats the sub- 
ject of ice cream making in an interesting, 
practical and comprehensive manner. 

The enormous growth of this industry, as 
well as the need for an authoritative book 
on this subject, have prompted the authors 
to prepare this volume. 

It should be of vital interest to all ice 
cream makers, dairymen and dairy students. 
Everything of importance concerning this in- 
dustry has been included and the matter is 
arranged in a clear, practical way. It will 
be welcomed by thousands as an authority 
on the subject. 

The following are the main subjects dis- 
cussed in this book: The Cream Supply, 
Pasteurization and Its Effect on Quality and 
Swell; The Use of Condensed Milk, Milk 
Powders, and Homogenized Cream; Stabi- 
lizers—Their Uses in Ice Cream; Flavoring 











Materials—Sources and Preparation; Pre- 
paring the Ice Cream Mixture; A Simple, 
Easy and Understandable Classification of 
Ice Cream and Ices; Ice Cream Formulas, 
Including Detailed Information for the Mak- 
mg of Each Class of Ice Creams, Ices and 
Sherbets; The Freezing Process; Mechanical 
Refrigeration; The Ice Cream Factory—lts 
Location and Equipment; Factory Manage- 
ment; By-Products and Side Lines; Ice 
Cream Making as a Side Line for the Small 
Creamery. 

Profusely illustrated. 
inches. Net $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


325 pages. 54% x8 
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Gambling in ‘‘ Prospects ”’ 

I am asked to take shares in an oil 
prospect. The circular about it says: 
“Millions monthly, reads like a story 
from fairyland.” The agent says that 
for every $10 I invest in the scheme, I 
am sure to get big returns.—[J. N. G., 
West Virginina. 

By this scheme, you pay $10 each 
for lots 20 feet square im a tract of 
land in Texas. That is to say, you are 
paying over $100 an acre. After you 
have paid for it, the company wil) 
drill a test well somewhere on the 50- 
acre lot, a fraction of which you 
bought at $100 per. If oil is struck, 
you can get a small fraction of its 
profits. 

If you want to risk your money on 
that kind of a gamble, and you have 
any confidence that the men who are 
running the deal would give you your 
share of any profits should there be 
any, perhaps you might as well gamble 
that way as any ether. But don’t in- 
sult the word “investment” by calling 
such a gamble by the term invest- 
ment. Kiss your money good-by so 
that you won't be disappointed if you 
never see it again. 

This seheme is a variation of the 
many different ways in which pro- 
motors try to raise money for pro- 
specting. If the thing is so certain t 
pay such dividends, don’t you think it 
would be snapped up by the smart 
people of the nearby city of Houston, 
Tex, instead of being offered to you 
hundreds er thousands of miles away? 
One of the best of really safe invest- 
ments is a first mortgage on a good 
farm run by a good farmer that will 
net you 5 or 6% free of tax. The per- 
son who avoids losses and nets 5% im- 
come upon all his savings stands a 
better chance for a competency than 
the plunger. 


Be Businesslike in Farming 

I thank you for your services in get- 
ting under way my claim amounting to 
over $200 payment for apples. Aiter 
you cleared the matter up with the Chi- 
cago commission firm, we found that a 
neighbor to whom we had assigned the 
account to settle for us at the time ship- 
ment was made had in reality received 
the money as the commission firm 
claimed, but had not reported to us. 
When we pinned him down to it, he was 
compelled to admit receiving it, but 
maintains that the local bank had held 
up the money. We are now taking it up 
with the banker, who is a_ personal 
friend, If you had not handled matters 
for us we don’t believe we ever would 
have received the statement for this car 
of apples and as it is we quite likely 
will get the money due us.—[C, S. N, 

This case illustrates the importance 
of transacting business in a business- 
like way. It should not be necessary 
to “assign” te any neighbor or attor- 
ney a legitimate claim against a re- 
sponsible commission firm. Take it up 
with the firm direct. If you don’t get 
satisfaction, refer the matter with all 
the papers, evidence, etc, to Orange 
Judd Service Bureau. It is a pleasure 
to us to straighten out such things, 
without charge to our subscribers as 
stated each week at the heading of 
this department. 

We don’t understand either how any 
“neighbor” can collect so large a sum 
as $200 for another and not account 
for it. Too many farmers lose too 
much money by carelessness or inefli- 
ciency or ignorance in business affairs, 
not to mention the way in which they 
are sometimes plucked by rascally 
swindlers. 


Gold Mine for Agent 

We have received a letter from a 
subscriber which describes a peculiar 
method of selling stock. Smooth agent 
appears at house and introduces him- 
self as the underwriter of such and 
such a mining company. He said they 
had a wonderfully rich gold mine 
which was being extensively worked. 
(We think it was bemg “extensively 
worked,” but by the agent alone.) The 
agent made promises which outshone 
the sun and painted pictures of trucks 
backing up to the investor’s yard and 
unloading trunks filled with money. 

Our subscriber tries to summon will 
power enough to tell him he wished 
to sleep on the matter before he de- 
cided, and to shut the door between 
himself and the professional hypnotist, 
but in vain. The victim finally signed 
un order in order to get a little sleep 
and the agent went blithely on his way. 

The next morning sober judgment 
asserted itself and the peer cringing 








mmod7 Orange Judd Service Bureau enn 
5 Will serve you giadly by private letter if you 

(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return, (2) also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber; or if not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 
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investor called the agent on the tele- 
phone (he thought he would have a 
chance when he couldn’t see the 
hypnotist’s eyes). The poor man told 
the agent he had decided not to take 
the stock as he could not afford it. 
(He had paid no money but had 
signed his name.) 

The agént put on the ancient and 
trustworthy record about prosecuting 
and posting the farmer as an untrust- 
worthy man and the old threat was 
effective again. The farmer paid and 
took the stock and ever since has 
been adopting the “watchful waiting” 
policy with regard to dividends. There 
is one very simple way to avoid get- 
ting stung in this kind of deal: 
Get the agent to give you all the 
papers, send to Orange Judd Service 
Bureau, and if they say it is all right 
you will be perfectly willing to invest. 





Warnings and Appreciations 

A lot of papers and correspondence 
have been submitted to us by a sub- 
scriber who invested in mining stocks 
through Inter-Trust Security Co, 7 
Water St, Boston, Mass, of which Vic- 
tor M. Weil was president some years 
ago. That man was convicted for us- 
ing the mails to defraud and on June 
12, 1912, was sentenced to pay a fine 
of $3000. We are able to learn that 
the mining stocks in question have 
any value at the present time, Victor 
M. Weil is again in business. 

I received a check for $15 for tur- 
keys. I was afraid my carelessness in 
burning up the first check which I 
received was going to prevent me from 
ever getting my pay. I thank you 
ever so much for getting the second 
check from that party.—[Stella E. Up- 
ham, 











I received the brooder stove from 
the Buffalo Incubator Company. They 
have caused me a 7ood deal of incon- 
venience, but I stili hope to be able 
to use it on my later hatches. Many 
thanks to Orange Judd Service Bureau 
for the results you have obtained for 
me.—[G. W. Kendricks, 


If you receive a nicely engraved in- 
vitation to be “one of only 36 resi- 
dents of your state” to acquire owner- 
ship in ‘“‘a new industrial enterprise,” 
go slow. Why not let the other fellow 
have a thing that is so good that only 
the chosen few are to be let in on it. 
That is an old trick. 


| 
2 Walks and Talks | 
= With the Editor 2 


eel 
Hogs and an Orchard 


From Pennsylvania I have a note 
from my friend, W. D. Jolins, asking 
which is the cheapest feed for hogs, 
tankage or wheat bran. I have ex- 
plained this question by saying that 
neither tankage nor wheat bran is an 
all-around hog feed. Either may be 
used in combination with corn or corn 
substitutes. However, in my opinion 
corn is the best all-around feed for 
the hog raiser. . 

The man whe raises hogs for profit 
has got to combine corn raising with 
the hog business. But corn is not 
equal to the full task of supplying ali 
of the grain feed. It contains too little 
protein and an overabundance of 
starch and fat material. The protein 
is not the best ferm of plant protein 
to secure the best growth in pigs. 
Hence, on our farm we feed a good 
deal of tankage and a good deal of 
wheat by-products. 

My preference is wheat middlings 
for hogs rather than wheat bran. We 
aim to have a good deal of clover, on 
which the hogs are allowed to run 
from early spring until winter. While 
the stock pigs are on the clover they 
are given a little corn in addition. As 
these mature, the quantity of corn is 
increased until the shotes go in the 
fattening quarters. Im case corn is 
largely fed and little good clover pas- 
ture is available, some tankage is put 
before the shotes, A good proportion 


is one part of tankage te eight or 10 
parts of corn. Hogs do splendidly on 
such a combination. 

In the winter, when clover is not 
available, a slop containing mid- 
dlings with tankage in addition is fed 
brood sows as well as growing shotes. 
Tankage has been found to be an ex- 
cellent source of protein for growing 
pigs. : 

Feeding Breeding Hogs 

A question comes from H. L. Weis- 
hampel of Ohio, asking what is the 
best feed for breeding and fattening 
hogs from the cradle to the grave. He 
says he has to buy everything they eat 
except pasture. What I have said in 
regard to Mr Johns's feeding applies 
to the questions here raised. I believe 
that good pasture is essential for suc- 
cess with hogs, both for brood sows 
and for raising shotes-up to the fat- 
tening age. Our correspondent, there. 
fore, is going to get into trouble if he 
depends on buying all of the feed re- 
quired for his hogs. If one can raise 
cern or other grain and, market that 
grain at market prices or better than 
market prices through hogs, he can 


make a profit on the feeding and 
good profit on the raising of the 
crops. If he loses the profit from 


growing the crops for the hogs and 
must depend upon the small profit ob- 
tained from feeding purchased grains, 
the total will be so insignificant as to 
make this a questionable procedure 
unless he disposes of his hogs and 
breeding stock at rather high prices. 

There are times when-hog raisers 
find it necessary to buy some corn to 
finish off a bunch of hogs, even though 
prices for corn are below normal 
prices compared with high sale price 
for fat hogs. He knows the margin 
in profit is very small. Growing crops, 
therefore, is part of the hog business. 
For brood stock I like plenty of pas- 
ture, summer and winter clover, al- 
falfa, mixed grasses for summer, and 
rye or mixed grass in winter. Rape 
and cowpeas are also excellent sum- 
mer forage crops. With these as a 
basis, one can rely upon corn, wheat 
middlings, occasional ground oats and 
tankage for brood sows in winter. 

For shotes in winter, middlings, 
tankage and cereal grains, including 
corn, are necessary. Then in spring 
and summer rely on clover or alfalfa 
and mixed grasses, topping off on corn 
for the final feed with some middlings 
or tankage up to turning-off time. 

Making Over an Old Orchard 

A West Virginia man who has just 
acquired a farm on which is an or- 
chard, asks if spraying will kill fruit 
trees. It is an old orchard in bad 
condition, with soil in a dilapidated 
state. He asks what had best be done 
with it. In the first place, spraying, if 
directions are properly followed, will 
not kill fruit trees. On the other hand, 
spraying is an important item in 
maintaining health of trees and al- 
most indispensable in these days in get_ 
ting high quality fruit. Possibly the 
trees need pruning. Broken limbs, 
dead branches and water suckers 
should be removed. One step therefore 
is to spray. If San Jose scale is pres- 
ent then certainly the lime-sulphur 
spray is urgently needed. 

As*for soil treatment, in case the 
land is not too rolling and broken, [ 
would turn the plow loose in it. [ 
would break up this old dilapidated 
sod, right up to the trees, and give the 
soil a thorough disking or harrowing; 
and if old moss and sour grass are 
present, I would do some liming, us- 
ing 1000 pounds of air-slaked lime to 
the acre or a ton or so of finely ground 
limestone rock. Then I would keep 
the harrow going for a few weeks, 
running it over the orchard every 
week or 10 days. Some fertilizing wii! 
preve its worth also, say a couple hun. 
dred pounds of acid phosphate to the 
acre, 100 pounds or so of ground bone 
and 100 or 150 pounds of dried blood 
or tankage to the acre. 

I would then follow with a bushel 
of cowpeas to the acre, disking these 
in. When the cowpeas have matured, 
they can either be plowed under or 
pastured eff with hogs. Following this, 
I would seed with crimson clover, or 
with commen red clover, timothy and 
orchard grass. This practice not only 
feeds the trees, thus fitting them to 
ward off disease and give more abun- 
dant growth, but it rejuvenates the 
so#l and puts it in a condition to help 
the trees, The cowpeas and clover 
will add nitrogen, and the sod and 
dying roots of the grass will supply 
humus to make the soil better. These 
simple steps will go a long ways in 


putting this orchard on its feet.— 


[c, W. B 


Rock Bottom 


on the Very Best 


Steel Roofing 


Ever Made 
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_ This is positively the greatest roof- vs 
ing proposition ever made. Ge- 4ae =i 
= = invest in pew reofsover- ‘&. Dy, Poy ie 
ing, siding or ceiling, it fw oe 
about the one best—by far the. <s Pape ae 
best fro viewpoint,and MQ sR As. 
. Take no chances. Gy no fre 
Get Edwards’ Freight Prepaid [tiki tiaa uals 1 
offers and note the big saving. fy eet oa Ys 
EDWARDS 260 Stee! Cluster Shingles 
Tightcote ReoSteelShingles ARR MF 
actually cost less—outlast three ordi- 
nery roofs—no painting or repairs. Rot- 
proot,fire-proof,rust-proof,and guar- 
fap ia ridt onan ola coe Anyonecan 4 ‘ 
lay it,right over old shingles if you like. M. > 
impossible To Rust Spanish Metal Tite 
Edges and Nall Holes 
sheet of Edwards’ Galvan- 


iad Staak Shi 
or finish 


WORLD'S: 
GREATEST 
ROOFING 








DRY YOUR FRUIT 


and vegetables by steam in two hours on the 
“Granger” Fruit and Vegetable Evaporator, 
Cheaper than canning—Less work—No loss= 
Cost, $3.50, $6.00 and $10.00. Send for catalog 

EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 S, 4TH ST., PHILA., PA. 











You Are Guaranteed 
Satisfaction in Your 
Dealings with “Any~ 
Advertiser 


in American Agriculturist, pro- 
vided that in writing them you say: 
“I saw your advertisement in the 
Old Reliable Orange Judd Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, to which I sub- 
scribe.” 

If any article advertised in this 
pew that you buy, is found te 

not as advertised, we give your 
money back. 

But, when writing to the adver- 
tiser you must say you saw the adv 
in American Agriculturist. 

If you don’t say that you have 
no protection. 

Such reference helps yourself, 
because, 

You preve to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 

You remind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser*to tell where your inquiry 
or erder came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to support our 
policy ef excinding all fake, misteading 
and swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which I sub- 
scribe,” you de the one thing required 
of each subscriber under our broad con- 
cog pubostinay the, pannane pier af tan 
any su rt ase any 
article advertised in our paper, i found 


Tills, comtrect je printed (a cash 
iz toed SC Rist seam on waive pase 
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Coming Fairs 


UTA UL OUH UTA ene vena 


‘Mmeyveenaea vans ance nsa urgent 





State Fairs and Expositions 
Alabama, Birmingham O 5-14 
American Royal Live Stock, Kansas 

Chews BO coe scees ooeecceoedes O 2-7 
Arizona, Phoenix ......... : - 
alifornia Sacramento ....... o- B 3-9 
anada, National, Toronto 
anada, Central, Ottawa ........ 
onnecticut, Hartford ........... 
‘olorado, Pueblo ‘ 
Delaware, Wilmington ....... 
Florida, Tallahassee ....... 
Georgia,-Macon .....+ee>% ° 
Idaho, Boise .. 
Illinois, Springfield ...... 
Indiana, Indianapolis ...... 
International Live Stock, ¢ *hicago, 


Interstate Live Stock, Sioux, 
lowa, Des Moines ee d 
Kansas, Hutchinson ........... 
Kentucky, Louisville 
Louisiana, Shreveport 
Maine, Lewiston 
Maryland, Hagerstown, 
Michigan, Detroit bee 
Minnesota, Hamline 
Mississippi, Jackson 
Missouri, Sedalia 
Montana, Helena 
Natio nal Dairy 
N 








Show, Springt le 21d, 
O 12-21 

De nver, Col, 

20-2 





Nebraska, Lincoln ...... sees Ss 
New Jersey, Trenton ........ S 2 
New York, Syracuse, ..... ‘ S 11-16 
North Carolina, Raleigh O 16-21 


North Dakota, Grand Forks .... 
Ohio, Columbus .. eee 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City 
Oregon, Salem 





Pacific Internationé ial, ‘North 
(ore eeeebeeeveseaes o* 

South Carolina, Columbia . ooe O 23-27 
South Dakota, Huron .. ‘ S 11-15 
Spokane Interstate, Spokane ry 5 
Tennessee, Nashv ille seeeen . S 18-23 
Texas, Dallas .. svecccocssece @ BEER 
Utah, Salt Lake City .....6-s++-. O 2-7 
Vermont, White River Junction, 8S 12-15 
Virginia, Richmond .........6.5.5. Oo 9-14 


Washington, North Yakima .... 5 18- 


West Virginia, Wheeling -. S 4-8 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee apeees Ss 11-15 
Wyoming, Douglas, ........56+. S 26-30 





County and Local Fair Dates 


NEW YORK St Lawrence, Gouvern: neur, 
" tamont, St Lawrence, P« tsdar 
Albany, Al « Y 99-8 1 5-8 
legan Angelica, Saratoga, Ballston Ses 
ee. S 12-15 A 2135 
Allegany, Cuba 23 Schoharie, Coulee 1 3 





2 », Whitney ‘Poin : 
Broome, 18 Schuyler, Watkins 
— Bin naniaten Seneca, Waterloc 
ane . S 26-30 Steuben sath 


te s, Little Val- Steuben, Hornell 
Cat raugu § 11-15 A 


Steuben, Troupst 





my 
Cattaraugus, Olean, 8 4-8 





N 
4 , Moravia, s 
— 29-81 Suffolk, Riverhead 
ua, Lunkirk- § 19-23 
, Mredools. A 2-851 Sullivan, Monticell 
! mira, A 2-81 
aune = 8 18-22 Tioga, Oweg: S$ 12-15 
sango, Norwich, Tioga, Newark Valley 
Chenango, A 2-81 A 8-10 
Chenango, Afton, A 8-11 Tompkins, Ithaca. 
Chenango, Greene, 5-8 F $ 19-22 
Clintor Plattsburg, To my Dryder Ss 8 
8 4-8 I , Bllenvi 
‘ unbia, Chatham A 1 g 
Cortland Cortland Warrer Warrensburg 
: A 21-25 8 5-8 
Delaware, Delhi 29-81 Wastngtn, oe 
rgaretvill Washington, Cambrid 
Delaware, M Beet -18 ashing ‘ art 
Warne, Lyons S 21-23 
Delaware, Walton, — 21 - 
Erie, Hamburg s Wayne, Newark 8 ) 
Drie. Cattaraugus. 4 War: Palmyra, 8 28-30 
vation 8 Westcheste W 
ex rt 3 Plains § 20-23 
Essex, Westp 8S 20-2 
Franklin, Malone Wyoming, Warsaw a 
§ 12-15 A 22-25 
Genesee, Batavia Wyoming, Perry, A 15-18 
S$ 19-23 Yates, Penn Yan, 8 5-8 
A 22-24 Yates, Dundee O 3-5 


tlireeme, Cal 







Herkimer Herkimer, 5-8 
Jeffersor Watertown OHIO 

§ 5- 

fferson, Cape Vincent, Adams, West Union 
—_ . S 12-15 8 
Lewis, Lowville Allen, Lima, ~ 
A 29-82 = Ashtat ‘Sefharn 
Livingston, Avon, 8 27-30 


A 
Athens, Athens, A 
)» 4-6 Auglaize 
Livingston, Caledonia 
os 0 11-18 Belmont, 


Livingston, Hemlock 
: Wapokone 


St Clairsvi 
S 


isop, Brookfield § 
— 8 19-21 Brown, Georgetown. 
son, De Ruyter oO 2-8 
= A 15-18 Butler, Hamilton, O 3-6 
Madison, Morrisville, Carroll, Carrollton 
8 6-9 0 3-6 
Monroe, Brockport Champaign, Urbana 
A 30-8 2 A 8-11 
Monroe, Rochester, — Clark. Springfield 
A 15-18 
Montgomery, Fonda a Clermont rwensville 
QO A 15-18 
New York, New York Clinton, Blanchester 
§ 26-23 A 22-25 
agara, Lockport Columbiana, List 
wars § 13-16 3 13-16 
Oneida, Rome 8 5-7 Coshocton, Cosho« 
Oneida, Vernon 8S 26 28 Oo 8 
Oneida, Boonville Crawford, Rucyrus. 8S 5-8 
22-25 Cuyahoga West, Berea 
ntaric Canandaigua 8 5-7 
sms S 21-23 Dark, Greenville, A 21-25 
Ontar Reeds Corners Defian “Hicksville 
: A 31-8 2 A 22-25 
Ontario, Naples, 8 12-14 Delaware, Powell 
yrange, Middletown & 29-15 
— A 22-25 rie. Sandusky, 8S 12-15 
Orleans, Albior, 8 6-9 Fairfield, Lancaster 
Oswego, Fulton A 15-18 O 11-1 
Gswego, Sandy Creek Franklin, Columbus 
A 22-25 S 12-15 
Otsego, Cooperstown Fulton, Wause Ss g 
8 5-7 Galia, Galliy A 27-29 
Oteero. Morris © 2-4 Geauga, Burtor S 5-8 
Oteego, Oneonta, S 18-21 Greene, Xenia 1-4 


A 
Oteeeo, Richfield Springs Guernsey, Old Washing- 
8 25-28 ton 8 319-22 

Queens, Mineola, 8 26-30 Hamilton, Carthage 
Reneselaer, Troy A 9-12 

A 29-81 Hancock, Findlay 

Bensselacr, Nassau, S 27-26 
S$ 12-15 Hardin, Kenton, A 22-25 
Harrison. Cadiz, S 19-21 


9 
Rockland, Orange wae 
4 Henry, 


Napoleon 


Rockland, New City, 23-8 1 
A 30-8 2 Highland, Rai nsb re 
@t Lawrence, Canton oO 10-13 
A 2-8 1 Hocking. Logan 0 4-7 
Bb lawrence, Ogdensbure Jackson, Welleton 
8 19-22 J 25-28 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS 


Jefferson, Smithfield, Cambria, Carrolltown, 


27-29 8 12-15 
Knox, Mt Vernon, Carbon, Lehighton, 
8 12-15 S 26- 
Lake, Painesville, Center, Center Hall, 
8 12-15 8 9-16 
Lawrence, Proctorville, Chester, West Chester, 
25 8 12-15 





Clarion, Clarion, 8 5-8 


Licking, Newark, 8 26- 29 
Clarion, Curllsville, 


Logan, Bellefontaine, 
5 


-18 
Lorain, Elyria, A 29-31 Clearfield, Clearfield, 
Lucas, Toledo, A 22-25 S 12-15 
Madison, London, Clearfield, Du Bois, 
A 22-25 26-29 
Marion, Marion, 8S 18-22 Columbia, Bloo ek 
Medina, Medina, 8 12-14 oO 3-6 
Mercer, Collins, A 15-18 Crawford Exposition 
Miami, Troy S 19-22 ark 29-8 1 
Monroe, Woo a Crawford, Titusville, 
15-17 § 12-15 
Montgomery, Dee n Cumberland, Carlisle, 
s S 18-22 
Morgan, McConnellsville, Cumberland, reo 
- Grove 8-8 2 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, Dauphin, Midaietown 
S 26-29 15-18 
Muskingum, Zanesville, Dauphin, Gratz s 19-22 
A 8-12 Delaware, Media, 
Noble, Caldwell, 8 6-3 N 24-25 
Paulding, Paulding, Elk, St Marys, O 3-7 
811-15 Erie, Corry S 19-22 
Pike, Piketon, A 9-1] Erie, Wattsburg S 5-8 
Greene, 


Portage, Ravenna, < srmichaels, 
on 


Preble, Eaton, Indiana, Indiana S 5-8 


Putnam, Ottawa, 0 4-8 Jefferson, wee 
Richland, Mansfield, 51 

19-22 Jefferson, Sesesmennmmn 
Sandusky, Fremont, S 12-15 

19-22 Juniata, Port Royal, 
Scioto, Lucasville, S 12-15 

15-18 Lackawanna, Clarks 
Seneca, Tiffin, A 29-8 1 Summit, S 26-30 
Shelby, Sidney, 8 12-15 Lackawanna, Scranton 
Stark, Canton 8 27-30 D 7-§ 
Summit, Akron, 0 3-6 Lancaster, Lancaster, 
Trumtull, Warren, S 26-29 

A 16-18 Lawrence, Puteett, 
Tuscarawas, Dover, 22-24 
O 10-13 Lebanon, leben, 

Union. Marysville, S 5-8 -8 
Van Wert, Van Wert. Lehigh, Allento ™, 

8 4-8 9-22 
Warren, Lebanon, Luzerne, Wilkes- Barre, 

S 12-15 D 4-9 


Washington Marietta, Luzerne, Dallas, S 5-6 
8 12-15 Lycoming, Hughesville, 
) 


Wayne, Wooster, O 10-13 O 10-13 


Williams, M« etpelier,. McKean, Smethport, 
2-16 S 18-15 
Wood, Bowling BS n, Mercer, Stineboro, 
1-15 8 26-29 
Wyandot, Upper Sar Mercer, Mercer, S 19-21 
dusky 8 12-15 Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
Parkersburg Parkers 
burg Alé Montgomery, 


Po rttsto wn, 
A Ss 


INDEPENDENT FAIRS Northampton, sioner th, 
12-15 
Ripley. O A 1-4 Northumberland, Milton, 
‘ Oo 8 6-8 0 
We t Oo A 22-24 Perry, Newport, 10- 13 
Summerfield, O, 8 28-30 Philadelphia, P hinder 
Attica, O O 3-6 phia, N 7-10 
Kinaman, O, A 22-24 Somerset, Somerset, 
Waverly, O A 2-4 O 3-6 
Sullivan, Forksville, 
WEST VIRGINIA 8 27-29 


Susquehanna, Montrose, 
Horse Show, White Sul- 8 12-1 
phur A 11-12 Susquehanna, Harford, 


‘airmont, ee . 
21-24 Susquehanna, Lawton, 
Gluefield- Graham, Blue 7 
field A 19-22 Tioga, Westfield, 
Rite - ie-County Penns- 12-15 
A 8-11 Tioga, Mansfield, 
‘ tarksi urg, Clarksbur 5 8 19-22 
S 12-14 Union, Lewisburg, 7-30 
PENNSYLVANIA Venango, Oil City, N 6-8 
Warren, Warren, 8 5-8 


Adams, Bendersville, Washington, Arden, 
S 26-28 A 29-8 1 


Allegheny, Imperial, Washington, Millsboro, 


26-28 
Armstrong, Apollo, Wayne, Honesdale, 
A 30-8 2 O 2-5 
Armstrong, Dayton Westmoreland, Youngs- 
8 19-22 woo 


5- 
Wyoming, Tunkhannoek 
| 





Beaver, Junction Park, 
8 13-16 9-22 
Bedford, Bedford, © 3-6 York, York, O 2-6 
Bedford, Osterburg, York, Hanover, 8 12-15 
A 15-18 York, New Freedom, 
Rerks, Reading 8 12-15 8 21-23 
Kerks, Kutztown York, Fawn Goes, 
22-2 9-11 
Blair Holl daysbure. York, Red Lion 4, 6-9 
Ss 29 York, Stewartstown, 
Bradford, Towanda 8 6-8 
8 5-8 
Pradford, Tr A 20-3 1 NEW JERSEY 
Bradford, Athens 
8 11-16 Belvidere A 16 
Bucks, Perkasie, § 13-16 Hackensack, A 29-8 2 
Buck Quake wn Mt Holly, oO 3-6 
: 1-2 Pitman, A 9-11 
tutler, Donegal 
; itler, Butler MARYLAND 
Sut North 
tol Timonium, 8 5-7 








Big, Mercer Fair 

An unusually good fair is the local 
at Mercer, Pa It is the aim this sea- 
son to make this fair as much as pos- 
show and agricultural 
exhibit The effort has been to have 
on exhibition high grade live stock 
and this feature has been effective in 
helping to improve the standards of 
all live stock in the vicinity. This 
effort of the fair managers has 
brought good results. 

Live stock for the past few years 
has equaled that of many state fairs 
in quality, although in quantity it is 
naturally less. The Mercer’ county 
farm bureau has co-operated with the 


sible a stock 


management, and boys’ live stock 
judging contests have resulted. This 
is been of great value to the young 


} 
farmers of the county. This year a 
live stock feeding contest will be put 
on and it’ is believed that this will 
benefit, not only to the fair 
but also to the boys taking part. 
Granges of Mercer county are well 
organized and last year they put up < 
splendid exhibit. Five granges entered 
and made onderful showing of 
rm products and handiwork. 


prove a 





Bergen Fair Events—The Bergen 
county (N J) fair which comes Au- 
gust 2) to September 2 will have many 
original, interesting and beneficial at- 
tractions which pertain mostly to farm 
affairs of the county. On Friday of 
fair week there will be athletic and 
sportsmen events, while a large turn- 
out of town folk as well as farmers is 
expected for the fireman’s tournament 
On Sat 


urday. 











THE FARM AND SMALL TOWN 
FURNISH BEST MATERIAL 
FOR BIG LEAGUE TIMBER. 


Looking over the roster of the big 
league ball teams you will find name 
after name of men who only recently 
were boys on the farm or in the village 
or small town, On the other hand, sur- 
prisingly few hail from the big cities. 
And yet, this is not so surprising after 
all, Even laying aside our knowledge of 
the big part that the so-called country 
boy has always played in the great af- 
fairs of business and the nation, the 
country is the place to lay the founda- 
tion necessary for athletes, 

The photographs shown are familiar 
to all lovers of the great National game, 
In addition to their being representatives 
of their type in the baseball world, all of 
these stalwart athletes are great endors- 
ers of that beverage you know and like 
so well—Coca-Cola, 

Short Histories of the Players. 
JONES, Fielder Allison, Manager of St. 
Louis Browns, Born August 13, 1871, at 
Shingle House, Pa. Last season he came 
within one-half game of winning Federal 
League pennant, finishing nearer the top 
than any team in major leagues since 
the Browns in 1889, 

He says Coca-Cola is his favorite 

beverage, 
ALEXANDER, Grover Cleveland, Pitcher 
Philadelphia Nationals, Born in St. 
Paul, Nebraska, February 26, 1887, and 
lives on a farm there now. 


Alexander is one of the greatest pitch- 
ers in the game today, being practically 
responsible for the Philadelphia National 
League team winning the pennant last 
year. Drafted by Philadelphia in Aug- 


3 Dog 


July 8, 1916 


SOME BASEBALL STARS 







ust, 1910, with whom he has since 
played. He warmly endorses Coca-Cola 
as a drink for athletes. 

DOYLE, Lawrence, Captain New York 
National League Club. Born at Casey- 
ville, Ill, July 31, 1886. Second baseman. 


He has played with the New York 
Nationals since 1907, and was appointed 
Captain in 1912, which position he has 
since held with them, Leading hitter of 
the National League for the season of 
1915. Like all the best of them he is a 
staunch believer in Coca-Cola. 


There is, by the way, a wonderful sim- 
ilarity between the origin of these ball 
players and that of the beverage which 
they endorse. Coca-Cola might be called 
an agricultural drink, both from the ma- 
terials it is made of and because of its 
@reat popularity in the country as well 
as in the city. For Coca-Cola, if ever 
there was a natural, wholesome bev- 
erage, is such—it itself is a gift from 
Nature. Made from Nature’s pure water, 
flavored with the juices of fine fruits 
and things that grow and sweetened 
with Nature’s purest, finest sugar—and 
please particularly remember this last— 
Coca-Cola contains no artificial sweeten- 
ing matter but just the best of pure cane 

ugar. It is this fine combination that 
gives Coca-Cola its deliciousness of 
flavor, its distinctively refreshing and 
thirst-quenching qualities and * great 
wholesomeness, That’s why ball players, 
athletes, fans—all classes and kinds of 
men and women drink and endorse Coca- 
Cola. Drink a glass or a bottle and you 
will be just as enthusiastic about it. 
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Built for Service 


Each ELCAR is built for a long life of satisfac- 
tory service—built to outlast other cars in its price 
class, and by a concern which for 43 years has manu- 
factured only quality products. In beauty of design and 
finish, in mechanical excellence and proven performance, 
it rivals cars selling at $1000 and more. Dollar for dollar 
we believe it represents the best value on the market today. 


LCAR, $79 


If you know automobiles, a glance at these specifications 
will tell the story of ELCAR extra measure of value. 
Silent, powerful, long stroke motor (334x5)—unit power 
plant, 3-point suspension—114-in. wheel base—full float- 


ing re 


Dyneto double unit starting and lighting 


system— Delco ignition—unsurpassed body designs— 
roomy seating for every passenger—full Turkish style 
upholstering—every equipment that goes to make a 


car at any price complete. 


Write for catalogue. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & 
MOTOR CAR CO. 
C700 Beardsley Ave., 

Elkhart, Ind. 


* Clover Leaf’ Ty 
seating comfortably 





Roadster, Ss 


7 passengers, CORN Ss 
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Molds Such as These for Making 
Concrete Posts Might Well Be 
Found on Every Farm 


ae 
Pasture Concrete Watering Trough Prevents Miring 


Concrete Has Many Farm Uses 


O other building material has lent itself 
to such a variety of farm uses as has con- 

ae crete. In a thousand and one ways in the past 
few years, farmers have adapted concrete to all 
sorts of building needs. For permanence, for 
perfect sanitation, for ease of handling the ma- 
terial and for real economy there is no doubt con- 
crete has its proper place on every farm. The 
farmer who learns, himself, how to work this 
material, and is able to direct his farm help or 
hired workers, can in odd times add many time- 
saving conveniences to his farm equipment. No 
longer are concrete feeding floors, tanks, gates, 
fences, etc, considered farm luxuries, but in 
better animal health, better facilities for doing 
the daily chores, they are well worth the cost. 
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nnn Farm Engineering Department Me 


George W. Iverson, Editor, 

will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 
Inclose stamp and address label from Orange Judd American 
Agriculturist if a reply by private letter is desired. 


= and bridges. 
i 


VUE 


Use this department freely. 
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Farmers’ Queries Answered 





Would you find it advisable to us 
electric current instead of batteries t 
run a gosoline or kerosene engine? W«* 
bave 110-volt alternating current How 
would you reduce it to use it for this 
purpose? Would it be cheaper t u 
with the electric current at 6 cent 
per kilowatt hour?—[H. T. A. 

It would not be advisable to use 
substitute electric current from a 110- 
volt alternating circuit for batteries. 
The engine would miss explosions oc- 
casionally and give unsatisfactory 
service 

Alternating current gets it nam<é 
from the fa that the current run 
first in one direction and changes and 
runs in the other direction On an 
ordinary 110-volt alternating curren 
these chang: occur 60 time I 
seconc. The current in other wo 
runs in a Oo mpu r es 
Urst in one direction nd en in the 
other It is a maximur L point 
about mid between the « ne 
of direction, and at th points it 
almost nothin 

[The source of ‘ihe current chen 
not steady but j t wit! 
~_hange This would ke the engine 
miss fire unle it is runnin 
such spec that the park 
occur just t the time when 
rent was at maximum. This would be 
rather difficult to do 

it would be possible to chan 
alternating current to dire c n 
by means of a rectifier, but ) 
hibitive expense \ good rectifi 
costs $100 The direct current co 
then be reduced to six or eight vi 
by means of a small be neer ns- 
ormer costing from $2 to So Yo 
ould then conne d ( 
oil and engin¢ 

After it was inst le y n 
ould undoubted! cost 
he alternating current li t n 
batteries, but the exact oO WW 
dificult to figure There if con 
tant loss of current rol t! tran 
former whether it i ised or not, and 
n addition, there would be the cur- 
rent used b engine in lilting t 
charge. Both of the juantities vars 
much 

A better source of current wou be 
to install ; 1 neto Variou com 
panies now imanula re iow pee 
magneto whi 1} A engin i} 
about six horse power withou 
vatteries, They are thoroughly re- 
iable and prove a good investment 
where the engine is run for any 
length of time 

Cause of Blue Smoke 

My small pumping engine exhausts a 
blue smoke almost continually. I havé 
hut off the gasoline as much as I can 
but it does not stop it. What is the 
trouble?—[{G. McC 

You are feeding too much lubri- 
cating oil Blue smoke is an indica 
tion of an excessive amount of oil and 
black smoke of too much gasolins 


into the 
drops per 


amount fed 
seven 


Reduce the 
cylinder to ix or 
minute 


Motor Over-Heating 

The motor on my automobile heats 
too much, even on a cool day Ever 
thing eems to be all right. the fan 
belt is tight, I give it plenty of oil and 
nor th bearings seem to bind 
What can I do about it? It did not 
heat when it was new.—[W. H. B. 

There are a number of causes for 
motor overheating Your trouble 
may be either too rich a mixture, run- 
ning with retarded spark, or poor cir- 


culation of oil and water. To remedy 
it take it to a good garage man who 
understands your car Have him 


adjust the carburetor so that it uses 


7 
I 


as small an amount of gasoléne as 
possible, also drain out both the olt 
and water and examine the circulat- 
ing pumps of both Often dirt will 
clog the passageway enough to cause 
poor circulation. Finally run with 
the spark lever advanced so far as 
you can while on the road. Do not 
advance it far enough, however, to 
cause a knock in the cylinders. A 


little practice will soon tell you where 


this point is, for different speeds of 
the car 
Size of Pulley 

How can I figure the sizes of pulley 
to use in connecting my engine to th: 
separator? I wish to run a line shaft 
with the engine and run the separator 
from this The engine runs 460 R P M 
and has a 6-inch pulley. The separator 
runs 60 Rh P M and has a 4-inch pulley 
‘G. M 

In general the relation between the 
sizes of the pulleys and their speeds 
is given by the following equation: 
The diameter of the driving pulley 
wmes the speed in revolutions per 


minute equals the diameter of the 
driven times the speed in revolutions 
driven. 


per minute of the 

In using this equation three of 
these terms must be known or 4as- 
sumed and the fourth solved for. : In 


your case the engine is to drive a [ine 
and the line shaft then drives 
separator. Assume a 10-inch 
pulley on the line shaft directly con- 
nected to the engine. The speed of 
the line shaft times 10 equals 460x6 
and is equal to 276 revolutions per 
minute A 3-inch pulley would then 
be used on the line shaft to drive the 
separator at about the correct speed. 

H0 x 14=—276 x size of driving pulley. 

Size of driving pulley = #x14= 
3.04. inches. 

Spark Plug Trouble 


shaft 
the 


276 


The spark plug on engine does not 

irk regularly at the points. Most of 

spark occurs inside. How shall I 
remedy —fR, C 


Your plug is short circuited on the 
inside either by carbon or by a crack 
in your porcelain. To remedy it, re- 
move the porcelain, clean it thor- 

hly and examine it for cracks. If 
racked put in a new porcelain. 
short circuit 


1 crack will 
plug to act 


‘ 
smah crack 
¢ irrent and cause the 


mthne way you 
Tractor Binder Hitch 

a small tractor and want to 

in the harv field this summer. 

it kind of a tractor hitch should I 

truct I have a McCormick 8-foot 

t binder In thi binder the hitch 

th tongue truck is higher than the 

drawbar of my engin If I hitch di- 

tly to it the pull will not be straight. 

I take the tongue truck off and 

h the steel tongue directly to the 


describe. 


drawbar (Ss. S. 
way is to buy 
" for this binder 
from t} manufacturer. This will 
factorily once, while it 
might take considerable experiment- 
t 1emade device 
ork Your time during harvest is 
valuable to experiment with a 
new device. This special binder hitch 
designed so th it will fit on the 
without removing the tongue 


nost satisfactory 
hitch especially made 


tur 


make a hor 





is 
binder 
trucks 


It also has a special gear near the 


tongue truck which allows the binder 
operator to steer without depending 
entirely on the engine operator. This 
is necessary in order to keep the 
binder itting a full swath at all 
times, and is also used in turning |} 
corners and roing through gates. 
Very little work is necessary to fit 


the hitch to the binder. 





Apple Shippers Combine 

On August 2and 3 the first annual 
convention of the newly organized 
National commercial apple growers’ 
association will be held in St Louis, 
Mo. This will mark the permanent 
organization of the society which was 
launched in St Louis in June, when 
Senator Dunlap, the well-known 
Illinois orchardist, acted as temporary 
chairman and H. C. Irish Louis 
as secretary. 

The foremost apple growers of the 
country are lining up with this new 
organization Generally, the past sea- 
son was unsatisfactory to a majority of 
growers, The lack of 
unity, poor quality apples and at- 
tendant low prizes broke the market 
rly and it is to avoid a repetition of 
these conditions that the association 
was formed. 

To Equalize Apple Distribution 

This association is not intended as a 
horticultural society, for the business 
or theoretical or cultural subjects— 
but has for its aim efficient co-opera- 
tion among the members to eliminate 


of St 


commercial 


ca 


th 


waste and insure a more uniform 
market distribution than has pre- 
vailed in the past. It is not a trust. 


No individual or concern who reaps a 
legitimate profit from the apple busi- 
ness will suffer, but with the in- 
formation this association will be able 
to gather and disseminate among its 
members, each member can the more 
intelligently make his price and terms, 
since he will be informed upon mar- 


ket conditions, as well as the buyer. 
It is its purpose to maintain an 
office in charge of an experienced 


man, who will act as secretary-statis- 
tician, in the pay of the association. 
He, in turn, will dissemimate daily 
market and crop information, both by 
bulletin and in response to direct in- 
quiry. Laws, market regulations and 
other subjects of vital interest, present 
and future, will be analyzed and pre- 
sented for the benefit of the members. 
Such information will first be given in 
confidence to members only. 

Each state horticultural society or 
recognized horticultural body will be 
requested to send one or more dele- 
gates to the convention. 

















American Agriculturist 


Savers 


for Farmers 


Preparedness that Profits You 


you hear a great deal today about preparedness. But why confine prepared- 


ness to military things? There is another preparedness— 
ness, that is very important to farmers and 
pment, farm maintenance. It means your ability 
profit from your live stock, the maximum service 


takes the form of farm e 
to get the greatest use an 


rsonal prepared- 


ome owners. This preparedness 


from your roofs, fences and implements. This is the preparedness that even 


the 
will help you attain it. 


cifists cannot gainsay and the articles described in this advertisement 


CREONOID—First there’s Creonoid, lice destroyer and 





| Ne 
them by spraying. And 


more eggs from your chickens. 


faces, you need Everjet. 
weather conditions. Never 
see for yourself. 


keep the water on the outside. 


A hundred uses. 


Grade One 


Creosote Oil 





servative, 
timber expenses. 


Made of real cr, 


and yet more economical. 
base. 


Fine for cotiages, residences and bungalows, 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. 


EVERJET—Every farmer should have a good carbon paint 

on hand. Here’s the best ever mixed—Everjet Elastic 
Wonderful as a roof paint. It keepswater out, and defies the 
weather. All over the farm, wherever you have exposed sur- 
Splendid on farm implements and 
iron surfaces too, because it expands and contracts to meet 
els or cracks. Alwaysa spark- 
ling, permanent, protective, black covering. Try some and 


EVERLASTIC ROOFING— You ought toget acquainted 
with Barrett's Everlastic Roofing. The best ready roof- 
ing value you could get. It is ecsily laid without skilled 
labor. Itis inexpensive. And it wears as many a higher 
priced roofing doesn’t know how to wear. This is be- 
cause every foot of it is honestly and strongly made. 
Don’t have leaky roofs. Use Everlastic on your steep roofed buildings and 


ELASTIGUM—tThe best way to fix little things is to fix them 
right at first. They never get big then. For the little everyday 
repairs around the farm, you should have Elastigum. It isa , 
tough, adhesive, elastic cement that fixes leaks, joins or relines 
gutters, stuffs cornices, reflashes chimneys. And it doesall these 
things “for keeps”. This wonderful waterproof cement will save 
you money by keeping the small things small. Have it on hand! 


, WOOD PRESERVATIVE — The 
trouble and expense of frequent timber 
renewals are not known to the man who 
treats his wood surfaces with Barrett’s Grade One Creo- 
sote Oil. Areal wood preservative. Best for you because 
you can apply it by brushing, spraying ordipping. And 
Barrett’s Grade One Creosote Oil penetrates more deeply than any other pre- 
This means real protection against rot oul 

Make your cheap soft wood fence posts last twenty years. 
You can do it with Barrett’s Grade One Creosote Oil. 
TYLIKE SHINGLES— have an exterior surface of pure natural slate, either 


red or green and noartificial coloring. No roofing could be prettier, stronger 
ed slate on a waterproof 


Fire resisting, inherently waterproof and tough. Here is your 
chance to have the most artistic roof in your section at moderate cost. 


cow spray. It’s one of the first requisites to the possession 
of happy, healthy live stock, because vermin-infested stock 
are only half efficient. Creonoid positively destroys vermin, 
flies, insects and mites. And it’s cheap too, because it’s so 
powerful that a little goes a great way. Spray your cattle 
and horses with Creonoid. Simply let a fine vapor touch 
spray some around the hennery, the stable and the 
piggery. You'll have more milk from ygur cows, more salable porkers, and 
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moisture. Cut down 
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Bigger 








Solid steel construction. Sandwich Gas and Oil Engine, 
with magneto, mounted on same truck furnishes power. 
Compiete outfit built in our pl perior bled ma- 
chines. Heavy steel chain transmission (no belt to slip). 
Simple self-feeder and block dropper. Turns out a contin- 
vous stream of solid, salable bales. Starts or stops instant- 
ly. Best press for alfaifa. We alsomake horse and belt 


“TONS TELL,” Our Book, Sent Free 
and describes 


great presses. Write. 





Pictures these 
SANDWICH MFG. CO., 505 Center St., Sandwich, ill, [Free Book 


Profits 


There’s money in baling hay—big money if you use the famous fast working Sandwich Hay 
Press (motor power). Bale your own hay—hold it for the top-notch market—make a nice, 
fat income baling hay for your neighbors —$10—$15—$20 a day clear i outfits. 


Better Bales 


and More of Em 





is common with our 













HOSPHORU 


The limiting factor in crop- 
production on your soil. 


AY BREA 
OCK PHOSPHA 


The most economical and perma- 
nent source of supply. 

Write for literature and learn how your 
crops can be increased and your soil 
permanently fertile at @ cost of $1.00 
acre per year, 

FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 


152 Market St., Columbia, Tenn. 










per 













Better F arming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 


._ Send fi 
Catalog Free caaog 18 pages, x9 inches 
descriptions ost. modern 
er books treating on every phase ot raral. fe. 
desires to posted 
test investigations of his business will fnd that these books 
meet every requirement. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, New York, R. ¥. 
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Mention’ A‘ A When You Write. 

















